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John  Lewis. Russell,  son  of  John  and  Eunice  (Hunt) 
Russell,  and  grandson  of  William  and  Mary  (Richardson) 
Russell,  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  2,  1808, 
and  died  in  the  same  town,  June  7,  1873. 

William,  the  grandfather,  born  in  Boston,  May  24, 
1748,  was  a  schoolmaster  and  adjutant  of  a  I'egiment  of 
artillery  in  his  native  town.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot 
in  the  revolutionary  period,  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  lib¬ 
erty,”  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  British  Tea  in 
Boston  harbor  on  the  Kith  of  December,  1773,  and  later, 
having  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  confined  three  years  and  more  in  Mill  Prison, 
England. 

John  Lewis,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  School  in  Salem,  in  1819.  His  father  removing  to 
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Amesbury  the  following  year,  he  was  for  a  time  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  "Master  Pike”  in  the  Academy  at 
Newbnryport,  but  finished  his  preparation  for  college 
under  the  instruction  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Barnaby  of  Ames- 
bnry,  a  Baptist  clergyman.  He  entered  Harvard  College 
in  lb24,  graduated  in  1828,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  the  same  year,  and  graduated  from  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge  in  1831. 

From  1831  to  1854,  Mr.  Russell  occupied  various  Uni¬ 
tarian  pulpits  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  ;  among  them 
those  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Chelmsford,  and  the  Second 
(South)  Parish  in  Hingham,  Mass.  In  the  last  named 
place  he  was  settled  for  more  than  seven  years  continu¬ 
ously,  from  June  26,  1842,  to  Sept.  1,  1849,  and  preached 
there  by  extended  engagements  at  other  times,  nearly 
three  years  in  all.  In  1853,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  returned  to  Salem  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his 
death,  preaching  only  occasionally. 

On  the  4th  of  Oct.,  1853,  he  married  Hannah  Buck¬ 
minster  Ripley  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  who  survives  him. 
They  had  no  children. 

Mr.  Russell’s  chosen  profession,  it  w’ill  be  seen,  w'as 
that  of  the  ministry.  Though  he  did  not  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  years  in  permanent  pastoral  relations 
wfith  any  religions  society,  his  heart  w'as  in  this  calling. 
He  was  interested  in  theological  inquiry  and  marked  its 
progress  with  a  keen  attention.  He  had  great  respect  for 
good  learning,  and  never  failed  to  pay  due  honor  to  true 
scholarship.  He  held  up  before  himself  and  others  high 
standards  of  training  and  attainment  in  the  ministry ; 
and  though  his  pei*soual  tastes  led  him  persuasively  to 
the  study  of  nature,  and  his  deep  moral  convictions  and 
humane  feelings  impelled  him  strongly  to  certain  forms  of 
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philanthropic  discourse  and  action,  he  set  none  the  less 
value  upon  patient  research,  sound  criticism,  and  the  fruits 
of  thorough  professional  culture.  As  a  preacher  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  the  best  with  the  most  thoughtful  and  advancing 
minds,  and  his  pulpit  efforts  showed  vigor  and  ability. 
We  find  him  setting  off  for  a  distant  state  to  preach  in 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  with  the  cheering  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  teacher,  the  honored  and  beloved  Prof.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  that  he  had  no  need  to  fear  that  he  would  not 
find  himself  welcome  and  useful,  provided  he  went  "with 
a  courageous  spirit;”  that  discerning  counsellor  adding: 
"I  am  a  little  fearful  that  you  want  that  boldness  which 
is  necessary  to  the  best  action  of  a  man’s  powers,  and  that 
from  your  self-distrust  you  fiiil  to  put  forth  your  utmost 
strength.”  Concurrent  with  this  judgment,  is  that  of  an¬ 
other  early  friend  and  distinguished  scholar  and  preacher* 
who  writes  since  his  death  :  "My  impressions  of  him  were 
that  he  was  a  man  of  more  ability  than  the  world  knew  of, 
of  a  singularly  observing  and  acute  mind,  and  of  warmer 
sympathies  than  he  was  wont  to  express.  ...  If  his  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  had  been  greater  he  would  have  attracted 
more  notice  from  the  world.” 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Russell  showed  a  marked  fondness 
for  botanical  observation  and  study.  This  interest  was 
materially  strengthened  during  his  college  course  by  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  few  in  Cambridge  of  similar  taste.  He 
kept  it,  and  it  increased  when  he  went  out  into  the  world 
to  preach.  This  pursuit  was  with  him  something  more 
than  a  recreation.  Side  by  side  with  his  ministerial  work 
it  held  its  place  in  his  regard  without,  however,  causing 
his  earnestness  in  the  minister’s  work  to  flag.  It  was  some 
five  and  thirty  years  ago  that  I  first  saw  him.  A  lad 
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sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old  I  was  introduced  into  a 
clergyman’s  "study”  in  a  country  village  in  the  north  of 
Middlesex  county.  Somewhat  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  country  clergymen’s  studies,  I  had  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before.  Of  books  there  were  enough  ;  about  the 
usual  number  of  shelves  and  volumes,  I  think :  I  find  I 
do  not  remember  much  about  them.  What  I  noticed  more 
was  that  all  the  available  room  was  filled  with  plants  and 
flowers ;  green  things  and  beautiful.  In  a  corner  stood 
fishing  rod  and  tackle  ;  and  disposed  in  odd  nooks,  boxes, 
baskets,  and  cases,  such  convenient  furnishing,  it  may  be  ' 
presumed,  as  the  botanist  and  student  of  nature  requires 
for  his  pursuits.  The  apartment  was  lovely  as  a  garden ; 
and  when,  presently,  the  minister  who  wrote  sermons 
there,  and  there  opehed  the  books  of  God’s  Scripture  and 
Revelation  in  many  kinds,  came  in,  he  was  one  to  whom 
the  place  seemed  befitting ;  hearty  in  his  greeting,  fresh, 
natural,  radiant  with  health,  bubbling  as  a  fountain  wdth 
spirits  and  humor,  as  if  he  knew  the  woods  and  pastures 
and  streams  for  many  a  mile  round  about,  as  no  doubt 
he  did.  He  stood  like  a  brother  among  the  stalks  and 
plumes,  Nature’s  own  child. 

Wherever  this  man  went  to  fill  a  pulpit  the  lovers  of 
nature  gravitated  towards  him,  and  he  made  them  his 
allies.  They  attended  him  to  the  fields,  and  ranged  with 
him  the  steep  hills  and  the  miry  swamps.  His  animated 
talk  and  moist  kindling  eyes  as  he  described  the  graces 
of  the  ferns  and  the  glories  of  the  grasses  and  the  lichens 
quickened  the  love  of  beauty  in  them.  He  imparted  stim¬ 
ulating  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  meadows  and 
woods,  and  drew  about  him  by  instinctive  sympathy  such 
as  had  an  ear  for  the  mysteries  of  the  sea,  or  the  forests, 
or  the  moss-coated  rocks. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
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Society  in  1833,  Mr.  Russell  was  chosen  Librarian  and 
Cabinet  Keeper ;  in  1836  he  delivered  the  annual  address 
before  it ;  and  in  1845  was  elected  its  President,  which 
office  he  held  till  by  its  union  with  the  Essex  Historical 
Society  in  1848,  the  Essex  Institute  was  formed,  when 
Judge  Daniel  A.  White,  the  senior  of  the  two  presidents 
of  the  societies  merged  in  this,  became  the  president  of 
the  new  organization,  and  Mr.  Russell  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  in  which  office  he  continued  till  1861.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  time,  though  not  residing  in  Salem, 
Mr.  Russell  gave  much  important  aid  to  this  society,  under 
its  different  names  and  organizations ;  and  on  his  return 
to  make  this  city  his  home  in  1853,  he  came  at  once  into 
direct  and  active  connection  with  its  work.  At  the  "field 
meetings”  held  at  short  intervals  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  in  the  warm  season,  be  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
stant  attendants  and  diligent  explorers  ;  and  none  contrib¬ 
uted  more  largely  than  he  to  make  them  instructive  and 
entertaining.  For  several  years  he  was  also  a  frequent 
lecturer  and  speaker  upon  his  favorite  theme  before  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  and  other  schools  and  institutions,  and  he 
was  never  more  radiantly  happy  than  when  surrounded 
l)y  young  and  eager  minds  thirsting  for  the  knowledge  he 
could  impart.  Attentive  faces  roused  him  to  glowing 
enthusiasm  and  rapid  speech  ;  and  many  a  listener  dates 
the  birth  of  a  life-long  interest  in  natural  history  or  in 
scientific  inquiry  to  his  fascinating  portrayal  of  nature’s 
w'onders — of  the  order  and  beauty  and  endless  transfor¬ 
mations  and  creations  of  her  realm.  He  held  a  high 
place  ill  the  regard  of  men  most  instructed  in  the  field  of 
his  chosen  studies.  The  best  botanists  of  the  country 
ascribed  to  him,  besides  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
New  England  flora,  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Cryptogamia  in  particular,  and  of  lichens  more 
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especially,  in  which  clej>artment  he  ranked  as  an  original 
worker  and  of  the  first  class  of  amateur  students.  "He 
was  an  earnest  naturalist,”  says  Professor  Edward  Tuck- 
ermau,  "who  gave  all  his  power  to  the  explication  of 
vegetable  nature,  and  when  he  began,  it  was  here  in  New 
England  almost  wholly  neglected  and  unknown.”  "  I 
always  watched  his  career  with  interest,”  writes  the  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  and  joint-editor  of  the  "  New  American 

Cyclopedia,”  George  Ripley . "Of  late  years  I 

knew  him  best  by  his  contributions  to  the  'Cyclopedia.’ 
They  were  of  great  value  to  the  work,  and  an  important 
element  in  the  reputation  which  it  has  gained  with  scien¬ 
tific  readers.  In  the  revision  in  which  we  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  I  daily  miss  his  aid  and  counsels.” 

In  1831  Mr.  Russell  became  a  member  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  in  September,  1833, 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticultural  Physi¬ 
ology  in  that  institution,  succeeding  Dr.  Malthus  A. 
AVard,  who  had  held  the  office  since  the  formation  of  the 
society  in  1829.  Professor  Russell  filled  the  office  until 
his  death,  nearly  forty  years.* 

Mr.  Russell  maintained  an  extensive  and  interesting 
correspondence  with  naturalists  at  home  and  abroad,  his 
opinion  being  often  sought  with  deference  by  European 
botanists. 

♦Professor  Russell  clelivered  the  Annual  Address  before  the  Society 
In  1835;  prepared  the  Report  of  the  Transactions  for  the  years  1837-8, 
with  Preliminary  Observations ;  Reports  on  Seeds  from  Prof.  Fischer 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  on  Seeds  from  the  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition  in  Transactions  of  the  Society,  1842-3,  p.  62,  Dec. 
2,  1842;  Report  on  Seeds  from  Prof.  Fischer,  June  7,  1845;  Transac¬ 
tions  for  1842-46,  p.  82 ;  Report  on  the  Distribution  of  Seeds  by  the 
United  States  Patent  Offlee,  Transactions  for  1858,  p.  97 ;  an  attempt 
at  a  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Robin,  etc..  Transactions  for 
1866,  p.  76;  Report  on  Seeds  from  Northern  India,  presented  by  Rev 
C.  H.  A.  Dali,  Transactions  for  1868,  p.  93. 
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Those  only  knew  Mr.  Russell  well  who  knew  him  long, 
in  the  freedom  of  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse,  and 
when  the  circle  was  small.  It  was  truly  said  of  him  that 
"his  private  friendships  were  dearer  to  him  than  public 
applause.”  He  was  transparent ;  not  diflScult  to  know  by 
reason  of  any  reserves,  but  rather  liable  to  be  partially 
known,  and  easy  to  be  misunderstood  from  the  variety 
and  extremely  wide  range  of  his  moods,  in  all  which  he 
needed  to  be  seen  to  be  comprehended.  Thus  one  early 
teacher  and  friend  who  knew  him  intimately  held  him  too 
self-distrustful,  and  needing  boldness.  Others  knew  him, 
or  thought  they  knew  him,  as  bold  to  the  point  of  reck¬ 
lessness.  He  was  both.  And  whichever  he  was  at  any 
moment,  he  showed  it,  for  he  could  not  disguise  it.  He 
hated  shams  and  knew  not  how  to  conceal  himself.  In 
some  hours  he  seemed  the  farthest  going  reformer,  and 
most  unsparing  iconoclast,  to  whom  nothing  was  too 
sacred  for  plain  speaking,  instant  judgment,  irreverent 
questioning.  In  other  hours  he  was  the  tenderly  reli¬ 
gious,  reverent  soul,  charitable  in  the  construction  of 
human  motives,  and  living,  as  it  seemed,  joyously  at 
home  with  the  God  of  nature  and  all  the  great  human 
family.  Sometimes  he  was  silent  and  shut  in,  his  manner 
not  inviting  approach,  and  he  passed  along  the  streets 
with  scarce  a  nod  of  recognition.  At  other  times  he  was 
sunny,  warm  with  kindness,  and  inclined  to  linger  for 
conversation,  in  which  he  was  racy,  instructive,  delight¬ 
ful.  It  is  not  meant  that  he  was  amiable  and  cordial  to 
his  friends,  shut  and  cool  towards  certain  he  did  not  like  ; 
for  he  was  inaccessible  to  the  friend  when  the  silent  and 
unsocial  mood  beset  him,  and  withheld  himself  from  none 
when  his  central  love  glowed  again  and  thawed  all  the 
rigors  away.  He  was  so  scornful  of  pedantry  and  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  would  seem  sometimes  for  the  moment  to 
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set  light  by  real  learning  and  cultiwe  of  deservedly  high 
repute ;  and  again  he  would  honor  with  the  heartiest 
applause  genuine  scholarship ;  and  always  showed  a  pref¬ 
erence,  other  things  being  equal,  for  men  who  had  had 
the  training  of  the  best  schools,  and  especially  for  those 
bred  at  his  own,  the  Cambridge  University,  over  the  mis¬ 
called  "self-made”  men,  on  many  of  whom  his  verdict 
would  likelier  have  been,  not-made  men.  He  was  both 
radical  and  conservative.  What  was  peculiar  was  not 
that  he  was  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
for  most  of  us  are  by  turns  of  a  conservative  and  of  a 
revolutionary  spirit,  but  that  he  went  so  far  and  so  unre¬ 
servedly  each  way  for  the  time.  He  swning  through  such 
a  wide  space  in  his  oscillations,  as  startled  men  of  a 
colder  and  more  cautious  temperament,  and  puzzled  their 
judgment.  The  consistency  and  unity  that  was  in  him 
was  not  outw'ard,  and  did  not  lead  to  explanations  and 
the  balancing  of  phrases.  It  was  deeper  ;  in  his  nature  ; 
where  he  took  in  and  assimilated  the  seemingly  adverse 
and  contradictory.  So  he  did  not  explain  often  when 
expected  to ;  did  not  see  that  there  w^as  need.  He  saw 
at  each  moment  his  one  thought,  vividly,  with  his  w'hole 
concentrated  attention,  and  uttered  it.  Why  should  he 
stop  to  remember  at  the  moment  wdiether  there  were  not 
other  things  also  that  he  thought  true?  Doubtless.  But 
he  could  not  stop ;  the  momentum  was  too  great.  He 
was  too  full  of  that.  And  on  he  w’ent,  like  the  brimful 
river,  which  cannot  dally  wdth  its  banks,  but  is  driven 
foiwvard  by  force  of  its  owm  weighty  tide.  It  was  not 
strange  that  some  knew^  him  only  as  a  radical  of  the  radi¬ 
cals  ;  for  sometimes  he  w'as  that.  He  was  that  in  the 
utter  freedom  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  speculations. 
Nevertheless  he  destroyed  only  that  he  might  build  the 
better.  He  struck  at  wdiat  appeared  to  him  error  only 
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for  the  Siike  of  truth.  In  terms  he  often  misrepresented 
his  own  thought,  to  those  who  judged  him  by  what  he 
said  at  one  hearing,  and  said  extemporaneously.  His 
thought  was  a  feeling  as  well  as  a  thought ;  a  burning 
conviction ;  opposition  only  intensified  its  ex2)ression. 
Spontaneous,  impetuous,  unguarded,  he  neglected  to  state 
qualifications  which  were  always  a  2>i^rt  of  his  mind,  and 
which  to  one  conversing  with  him  jwivately  and  leisurely 
he  would  not  fail  to  i^roduce.  This  caused  him  often  to 
be  misunderstood.  Tell  him  his  own  words,  sometimes, 
and  he  would  not  recognize  them.  In  his  mind  they  had 
been  joined  with  connilementing  truths  which  balanced 
and  adjusted  them,  and  which  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
stated  or  imiilied,  but  Avhich  he  had  only  ex2>ressed  on 
other  occasions.  He  was  called  a  "  hard-hitter  ”  in  the 
field  of  theological  controversy ;  and  he  was.  Still  he 
was  no  sectarian.  The  lovers  of  God  and  man,  the  jieople 
of  sincere  faith,  those  who  made  it  the  test  of  iiure  reli¬ 
gion  and  undefiled  before  God  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  aftliction,  and  to  kee^j  one’s  self  uns2)otted 
from  the  world — these  he  took  to  his  large  heart  with 
all  the  wealth  of  its  trust  and  love.  And  there  he  cher¬ 
ished  them,  not  caring  by  what  name  they  were  called. 
If  they  brought  forward  their  sectarian  passwords,  or  if 
in  any  manner  these  came  in  his  way,  he  was  very  likely 
to  visit  on  them  his  trenchant  scorn  ;  but  he  sincerely 
loved  many  peojile  who  used  them  and  held  them  to  be 
important.  His  spontaneousness  and  warmth  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  jjrejudices  equally  strong  and  unguarded 
with  the  language  in  which  his  ifiiilanthroj^y  found  utter¬ 
ance,  and  equally  laid  him  open  to  misconstruction  at 
times.  He  was  an  earnest  and  uncomiwomising  opponent 
of  American  slavery,  at  a  time  when  slavery  had  many 
and  powerful  a2)ologists  in  the  northern  states.  He  sjioke 
out  in  hearty  and  ringing  words  against  its  wrong,  and  in 
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favor  of  freedom.  The  form  of  his  plea  was  comprehen¬ 
sive,  taking  in  all  humanity.  But  he  had  his  dislikes. 
There  were  traits  in  the  Irish  character  which  roiled  him. 
And  sometimes,  in  his  fashion  of  seizing  a  point  and 
pushing  it  to  an  extreme,  he  bore  hardly  on  the  people  of 
that  race,  not  stop[)ing  to  say  that  it  was  their  faults 
which  he  had  presently  in  mind,  and  that  there  had  been 
untoward  circumstances  in  their  history  that  should  be 
had  in  mind  in  mitigation  of  a  sweeping  condemnation. 
And  this  seemed  an  inconsistency  by  the  side  of  his  good 
words  for  humanity,  for  all  men  without  distinction  of  race 
or  color.  But  when  others  condemned  the  same  people 
too  unsparingly,  he  addueed  the  mitigating  circumstances. 

It  was  truthfully  said  of  him :  "  His  was  one  of  those 
rare  minds  which  loved  truth  and  justice  for  its  own 
sake,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  brave  the  loss  of  fame 
or  friends  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  right.  .  . 

Did  he  but  imagine  any  one  was  being  trodden  on  who 
deserved  a  better  fate,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  lists  in 
his  behalf  at  any  cost.  Often  in  these  cases  he  could  see 
only  the  injustice  at  the  moment ;  but  after  the  struggle 
w'as  over,  and  he  \viis  alone  or  with  intimates,  the  moist¬ 
ure  would  rise  to  his  eyes  in  the  fear  that  in  the  contest 
he  might  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  opposed  to  him.” 
The  writer  illustrates  the  last  point  by  an  incident.  "An 
article  had  recently  appeared  in  high  scientific  quarters, 
which  was  unfortunately  inaccurate  in  its  statements.  In 
his  paralyzed  condition  he  wrote,  pointing  out  the  errors, 
but  he  added,  'in  times  past  he  has  been  at  my  house  and 
partaken  of  my  hospitalities,  and  I  would,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  say  anything  to  hurt  his  feelings  ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  science  j'ou  can  do  it  at  some  time 
without  offence  to  any  one.’  ”* 
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I  have  written  with  freedom  and  unreserve  of  my 
friend.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  character  would 
bear  it,  while  his  own  truthfulness  and  unreserve  invited 
it.  He  preferred  truth  to  compliment.  There  is  no  need 
to  he  timid  and  careful  in  speaking  of  one  who  was  so 
much  a  man.  To  conceal  or  evade  in  speaking  of  him 
would  be  an  oftence  against  what  was  most  characteristic 
in  him,  his  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  speech.  His 
was  one  of  those  strong  and  capacious  natures  that  hold 
the  contents  of  two  or  three  ordinary  men,  and  combine 
such  qualities  as  would  be  thought  ordinarily  to  exclude 
each  other.  Men  less  intense  than  he,  and  of  a  more 
equable  temperament,  would  have  escaped  strictures 
which  he  drew  on  himself  at  times ;  and  so  would  they 
have  failed  to  make  the  deep  and  lasting  impression  for 
good  which  he  often  made  by  his  impetuous  enthusiasm 
and  almost  passionate  warmth  of  feeling  and  expression, 
in  behalf  of  unrecognized  truths.  As  his  life  wore  on, 
however,  and  especially  as  the  years  of  sickness  fell  upon 
him,  the  contrasted  colors  in  his  character  blended  and 
mellowed  each  other,  and  enhanced  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  his  autumnal  ripeness.  He  wa^  always  a  lover  of 
beauty — everywhere  and  of  all  kinds.  Beautiful  flowers, 
graceful  ferns,  such  beauties  as  lay  thick  in  his  own 
chosen  path — these  of  course,  but  not  these  alone.  He 
felt  the  charm  in  all  Nature’s  creations,  animate  and  in¬ 
animate  ;  the  beauty  of  childhood  ;  the  beauty  of  young 
men  and  maidens ;  the  holier  beauty  of  truth,  and  moral 
strength  and  courage,  the  graciousness  of  goodness.  He 
came  at  times  as  near  reaching  eloquence — that  rare  and 
subtile  power  impossible  of  definition — as  almost  any  one 
I  ever  listened  to.  And  the  themes  which  kindled  him 
most  sympathetically  and  surely  were  those  which  lie 
about  the  fountains  of  worship,  religious  inspirations  and 
moral  integrity  and  order : — the  universal  care  and  tender 


love  of  the  divine  providence,  as  witnessed  in  nature,  in 
life,  in  history: — human  rights;  the  freedom  of  every 
man  to  be  himself,  to  think,  judge,  worship,  unhindered. 
That  way  of  his,  of  putting  his  whole  glowing  soul  into 
the  things  he  said  ;  of  forgetting  himself ;  yielding  himself 
up  to  the  grand  inspirations  of  truth,  righteousness,  and 
freedom  —  it  was  a  deepening  stream,  gathering  volume 
and  tide  as  it  went,  until  it  swept  him  and  his  hearers 
along,  seemingly,  whithersoever  it  would. 

His  affections  were  deep  and  strong ;  and  in  his  friend¬ 
ships  he  was  close  and  fast.  They  had  their  full  ex¬ 
pression  Old}'  when  the  sympathy  was  genuine  and  the 
confidence  without  alloy.  And  the  love  and  friendship 
which  he  inspired  grew  to  be  like  his  own,  tender  and 
true.  It  is  not  permitted  me  to  invade  the  privacy  and 
sanctuary  of  his  innermost  communion  with  those  he 
loved,  but  it  will  be  deemed  no  trespass  upon  that  seclu¬ 
sion,  I  trust,  to  make  simple  mention  of  the  gentle  affec¬ 
tionateness  that  breathed  from  his  lips,  beamed  from  his 
face,  shone  even  through  his  veiled  and  half-blinded  eyes, 
and  ran  through  his  messages  of  friendship,  and  filled  up 
the  hours,  as  his  earthly  life  faded  into  that  unseen  realm 
which  seemed  as  real  and  present,  as  familiar,  natural  and 
home-like  to  his  thought,  as  the  plans  and  expectations 
of  to-morrow.  When  asked  what  reply  should  be  made 
to  a  letter  just  received  from  a  dear  friend,  he  said  : — 
"Write,  Love  and  Friendship;  then  turn  over  and  write 
on  the  next  page.  Love  and  Friendship ;  then  on  the  next 
write.  Love  and  Friendship;”  like  John  in  his  old  age, 
who,  when  too  feeble  to  walk  to  the  Christians’  place  of 
assembly,  asked  to  be  carried  thither  only  to  repeat  each 
time,  "^ly  children,  love  one  another.” 

During  his  last  illness  he  was  overfull  of  this  sensi¬ 
bility.  Reminiscences  of  past  friendships  revived  with 
fresh  tenderness  and  force.  His  playfulness  was  thought" 
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ful,  his  thoughtfulness  playful,  after  the  manner  of  his 
robust  yeai*s  ;  and  through  all  there  ran  a  vein  of  personal 
caressing  and  fondness  Avhen  he  spoke  to  his  friends,  or 
dictated  words  to  be  sent  to  them,  which  told  how  he 
held  them  to  his  heart. 

To  two  old  and  dear  friends  he  wrote  soon  after  the 
new  year : — 


"Wasn’t  it  a  curious  coincidence  that  I  should  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  puzzle  out  some  of  the 
Dutch  dingo  of  Van  Sterbeeck’s  'Theatrum  Fungorum,’ 

the  gift  of  you,  dear  - ,  at  the  time  when  your 

mutual  gift  of  fruit  and  New  Year’s  gratulations  was  in 
the  expressman’s  care  on  its  way  to  me  ?  I  wonder  if 
there  is  such  a  book  as  a  Dutch  dictionary  (Holland  and 
English,  or  Dutch  and  French),  for  I  am  bound  to  read 
Sterbeeck,  and  to  get  all  the  good  I  can  out  of  him. 
But,  poor  fellow,  his  effigy,  on  p.  35,  looks  as  sober  as  I 
do  most  of  my  time;  but,  sub  Dio — or  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  you  will — I  am  pretty  well  for  a  recluse,  shut 
up  in  the  house  all  the  time.  Your  timely  and  very  gen¬ 
erous  gift  made  me  cry  just  a  little  bit,  reminding  me  of 
you  both,  and  of  all  the  delicious  memories  of  the  olden 
time,  when  I  used  to  know  you  so  well,  and  many  others 
who  are  in  the  great  mysterious  unknown,  and  who  come 
to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  revive  the  days  of  youthful 
friendship  in  the  old  colony  and  elsewhere.  What  a 
strange,  incompreheusible  thing  is  this  life,  and  what  is 
it  all  for  ?  God  grant  that  I  may  wait  and  trust,  for  that 
is  all  I  can  do.  But  what  treasures  of  love  and  of  wis¬ 
dom  too  have  come  to  me  in  my  sick  chamber,  and  in 
the  weary  days  and  nights  !  Two  things  w’ould  I  ask  of 
God,  viz. :  health  and  the  power  and  desire  to  love. 
There  is  no  gift  of  love  so  trifling  as  to  be  iusigniticant, 
nor  a  breath  of  health  which  is  not  a  maguiticent  fact  of 

Providence . I  have  a  few  friends  with  whom  I 

talk  of  the  probabilities  of  mutual  recognition  in  the 
Hereafter,  and  of  a  closer  friendship  than  can  exist  here. 
I  hope  I  shall  always  know  and  love  you  both. 
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With  much  effort  to  ^rite  you  this  scrawl,  and  wishing 
yon  a  happy  new  year,  I  am” - . 

Among  children  he  w'as  a  child ;  and  towards  those 
whom  he  had  known  in  childhood  he  delighted  to  main¬ 
tain  afterw\ards  the  easy  freedom  and  familiarity  of  tone 
suitable  to  an  elder  brother,  or  companion-father,  even 
after  they  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Such  he  rarely  addressed  by  other  than 
their  Christian  names.  Indeed,  he  loved  to  borrow  this 
Friendhj  style  in  his  intercourse  with  all  whom  he  took 
into  his  contidence  and  intimacj'.  He  loved  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  terms  and  forms  of  endearment,  of  pet 
names,  and  w'ords  of  pleasant  associations,  first  adopted 
in  his  joyous  talk  and  companionship  with  children,  and 
which  he  never  after  outgrew  or  laid  aside. 

A  week  only  before  he  died  he  dictated  the  following 
characteristic  letter  to  one  who  had  long  held  a  place 
close  to  his  heart. 

"]\Iy  Dear  Little  M.  ; — Although  I  am  on  mj^  bed, 
my  thoughts  are  a  great  way  ott‘  with  you.  How  I  wish 
you  could  come  and  sit  by  the  side  of  your  dear  old 
Munky  Jack,’*  and  we  would  talk  about  the  old  times 
when  you  used  to  ride  on  my  shoulder,  and  when  you 
Avere  so  much  comfort  to  me ;  and  though  we  are  so  far 
apart,  yet  thought  can  travel  faster  than  railroad  speed, 
and  I  candmagine  that  1  am  sitting  beside  my  little  M., 
and  holding  her  hand,  and  her  poor  old  'lunky  ’  is  walking 
with  her,  looking  after  the  little  flowers  and  thinking  of 
the  good  times  we  used  to  have  together,  Avhich,  if  they 
never  come  back  to  us,  we  can  remember  with  great 
delight  and  pleasure.  And  may  my  dear  little  M.  become 
the  dear  friend,  the  upright  and  noble  woman,  a  delight 
to  all  Avho  know  her,  patient  Avith  the  Aveak,  instructing 
the  ignorant,  helping  the  poor  to  bear  their  lot  in  life. 


*  His  pet  name  when  M.  was  a  child. 


the  sick  to  be  patient  and  cheerful,  the  unfortunate  to  be 
full  of  hope  and  courage,  the  AveaiT  ajid  broken-hearted 
to  trust  in  God’s  love,  the  poor  little  destitute  children 
to  gain  friends. 

I  am  sick  and  faint  in  body,  but  strong  in  heart,  never 
for  a  moment  suffering  myself  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
God  as  shown  to  us  in  his  constant  providence,  which 
makes  us  brave  in  life’s  duties,  and  trusting  and  hopeful 
to  the  end . 

Kernembering  with  pleasure  the  many  happy  hours  I 
have  spent  with  you,  may  your  life,  dear  M.,  be  full  of 
happy  recollections  and  bright  anticipations,  till  in  serene 
faith  you  pass  to  a  more  glorious  life,  where  everything 
shall  be  tending  to  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  glorious  in 
your  nature.  Your  owm  Lunky  Jack.” 

In  the  foregoing  letter  he  seems  to  be  flitting  between 
the  present  with  its  recollections,  and  that  past  to  which 
he  transports  himself  with  such  a  vivid  realization  of  it, 
that  it  seems  to  displace  for  the  moment  the  present,  and 
to  become  itself  the  present  to  his  consciousness.  I  shall 
place  before  the  reader  extracts  from  one  more  similar 
letter,  written  about  three  months  earlier,  but  when  he 
was  in  very  feeble  health. 

"Salem,  Feb.  23,  1873. 

My  Dear - 

When  this  reaches  you  spring  will  have  commenced, 
and  !March  winds,  even  if  not  zephyrs,  will  have  aw'akened 
some  of  the  sleeping  flowers  of  the  western  prairies,  while 
Ave  shall  be  still  among  the  snow-drifts  of  tardy  departing 
Avinter.  As  I  have  not  learned  to  fly  yet  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  ramble  with  you  after  the  pasque  flower,  or  anem¬ 
one,  nor  find  the  Erylhronium  albidum,  nor  the  tiny  spring 
beauty,  nor  detect  the  minute  green  mosses  which  will  so 
soon  be  rising  out  of  the  ground.  But  I  can  sit  by  the 
StcAvart’s  Coal  Burner  in  our  sitting  room  and  imagine 
the  daily  changes  which  will  usher  in  a  milder  spell  of 
Aveather,  and  remind  C.  of  ploughing  and  sowing  and 
such  occupations.  Or  I  can  recall  the  days  Avhen  you 
Avere  one  of  us,  and  Avheu  Ave  gathered  Andromeda  buds 
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from  the  frozen  bushes  and  traversed  the  ice-covered  bay 
securely  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  winter’s  day. 

I  often  long,  dear  S.,  for  a  return  of  those  Arcadian 

days; . Sickness  is  no  pleasure;  and  ennui  and  .• 

fatigue  must  come  with  it ;  but  it  is  a  blessed  minister 
and  teacher!  It  tells  us  of  the  excellence  of  health,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  slightest  instance  of  love  and  regard. 

....  As  I  grow  older — now  threescore  and  nearly 
ten — every  year  as  it  comes  in  regular  order  interests 
me  all  the  more  in  his  [God’s]  works  and  ways.  Every 
little  flower  I  meet  with,  and  that  I  never  saw  before, 
every  little  insect  which  is  a  novelty — or  as  the  naturalist 
would  say  is  a  new  species  to  me — the  constantly  occur¬ 
ring  microscopical  forms  of  organized  matter,  the  strange 
and  veritable  laws  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds  passing 
over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  bringing  to  us  storms  and 
aerial  phenomena,  the  ever-increasing  discoveries  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  of  art,  awaken  my  admiration,  heighten  my  awe, 
and  lead  me  to  adoring  trust.  How  difterent,  too,  appear 
what  narrow-minded  men  call  religion,  and  the  essentials 
of  religious  life,  as  1  And  good  in  everybody,  and  as  I 
learn  to  draw  nearer  to  my  fellow  beings  in  harmony  with 
what  is  best  in  them . 

I  will  not  trouble  you  to  write  to  me,  but  I  should  like  a 
spring  flower  which  you  gather  ;  any  one  will  be  precious 
from  you  to  your  feeble  and  sick 

Old  uncle  and  friend,  J.  L.  11.” 

Our  friend  has  drawn  the  lines  of  his  own  portrait  truer 
than  we  could  do  it,  and  we  leave  it,  as  his  own  trem¬ 
bling  fingers  touched  it,  unconsciously,  and  left  it  at  the 
last,  radiant  with  trust  and  love. 

“Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 

Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth 
As  dying  Nature’s  earth  and  lime; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.”  .  .  . 
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Continued  from  page  103. 

July  2.  (Sabb.)  Mr.  Forbush  preached  from  Exod. 
17,  where  Moses  sends  Joshua  to  light  against  Amalek, 
ill!  appropriate  and  good  discourse.  In  the  aft.  J.  C. 
preached,  Mr.  Spinner,  chaplain  of  the  New  York  pro¬ 
vincials  and  brother  E.  C.  ivere  present.  The  attention 
very  good.  J.  C.  calls  on  Mr.  Woodbridge,^  chaplain  in 
the  reg.  of  Col.  Wm.  Williams, —  Mr.  AV.  being  sick. 
"There  seems  to  be  an  excellent  set  of  chaplains  in  the 
camp.” 

3.  Prayers  very  early,  as  the  reg‘  is  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  General  at  7  A.  M.  J.  C.  takes  his  brother  with  him 
and  calls  on  John  Brainard,^  chaphiin  of  Col.  Johnston’s 
New  Jersey  reg‘,  and  also  on  Air.  Spencer,  chaplain  of 
the  New  York  regiments.  In  the  afternoon,  the  two 


‘Probably  John  WooDBUiDGE,  minister  of  South  H.adiey,  who  d. 
1783,  ait.  80.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  4th  generation  from  a  dan.  of 
Gov.  Thos.  Dudley,  and  from  that  famous  John  Woodbridge,  who  was 
Parker’s  assistant  at  Newbury,  then  the  first  minister  of  Andover, 
and  afterwards  a  civil  magistrate.  There  have  been  at  least  ten  John 
Woodbridges  in  the  New  England  pulpit. 

®  John  Braixakd  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  missionary,  David  B. 
and  both  had  been  members  of  College  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Journaiist.  John  Braiuard  grad,  in  174C.  He  toiled  for  a  time  among 
the  New  Jersey  Indians.  He  lived  awhile  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  and 
afterwards  at  Brotherton.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  College  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  died  about  1780. 
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Cleavelantls  with  Brainard  and  Spencer  visit  the  quarters 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  and  call  on  their  chaplains, 
viz. :  Beckwith,  Eels,  Denison,  and  Ingersoll.  All  agree 
to  make  a  call  the  next  day  on  his  Excellency,  General 
Abercrombie.®  They  also  resolve  to  have  meetings  for 
prayer  at  stated  seasons :  the  Connecticut  chaplains  to 
meet  by  themselves,  and  the  Boston,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  chaplains  by  themselves ;  this  arrangement 
being  dictated  by  their  respective  positions. 

4.  After  prayers  and  breakfast,  Messrs.  Beckwith 
Eels,  Pomeroy,^  Ingersoll,  Brainard,  Forbush,  Spencer, 
and  the  two  Cleavelands  paid  their  compliments  to  the 
General  in  his  tent.  Mr.  Beckwith  was  their  spokesman. 
"He,”  the  General,  "treated  us  very  kindly,  told  us  he 
hoped  that  we  would  teach  the  people  their  duty  and  to 
be  courageous.”  He  added  that  in  Germany  he  had 
known  a  chaplain  w'ho  nerved  his  men  for  the  impending 


®  James  Abercrombie  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  early  entered 
the  army  and  served  for  some  time  on  the  continent.  In  1756  he  came 
to  America  as  commander-in-chief.  Of  all  the  ofllcers  sent  by  England 
to  America  during  tlie  old  French  war,  no  other  seems  to  have  left  a 
record  so  poor,  as  that  of  James  Abercrombie;  for  Braddock  was 
brave  though  rash  and  unfortunate.  After  his  miserable  failure  at 
Ticonderoga,  Abercrombie  went  home,  and  as  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  gave  his  support  to- those  arbitrary  measures  which  finally  drove 
the  colonies  into  independence.  He  was  deputy  governor  of  Sterling 
Castle,  when,  in  1781,  he  died  at  the  age  of  75 

*  Bexjamix  Pomeroy  was  the  minister  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he 
d.  1781,  set.  SO.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1733.  Like  so  many  others, 
he  took  fire  under  the  wonderful  preaching  of  Whitefield,  and  his 
zeal,  ability  and  boldness  soon  brought  him  into  trouble.  For  minis¬ 
tering  in  disregard  of  Connecticut  law,  he  was  arrested  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  deprived  of  his  small  annual  stipend.  Dr.  Pomeroy  is 
described  as  witty  and  polite, — frank  and  generous  —  “an  excellent 
scholar,  an  exemplary  gentleman,  and  a  thundering  preacher.”  In¬ 
stead  of  being  silenced,  such  a  man,  nowadays,  might  choose  his 
pulpit,  and  name  his  salary. 
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light,  by  hitbrniing  them  that  cowards  would  find  no  place 
in  heaven.  Then  they  were  treated  to  a  bowl  of  punch 
and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

In  the  afiernoon,  the  chaplains  held  their  first  meeting 
"under  Col.  Ruggles’  bower.”  The  exercises  were  a 
prayer  by  Mr.  Morrill — then  a  psalm  ;  a  prayer  by  Mr. 
Brainard, — another  psalm, — a  word  of  exhortation  and 
the  benediction  by  J.  C. 

The  troops  rec''  orders  to  strike  their  tents  at  daybreak 
next  morning  and  to  be  on  board  the  batteaux  by  Five 

A.M. 

5.  (Wednesday)  The  "general”  was  beat  at  daybreak 
— the  tents  were  struck  immediately, — everything  was 
packed  and  put  on  board — and  by  5  o’cl.  the  men  were 
all  embarked.  The  Rangers  were  in  front ;  the  Regulars 
in  the  centre — Colonels  Preble,  Ruggles,  Bagley,  Wil¬ 
liams,  etc.,  on  the  right  —  General  Lyman,  Colonels 
Whiting,  Fitch,®  etc.,  on  the  left.  In  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  was  the  artillery,  and  Col.  Partridge  with 
the  Royal  Hunters  in  the  rear  of  all. 

After  rowing  more  than  twenty  miles,  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  land  on  the  west  shore  and  pitch  their  tents.  At 
eleven  in  the  evening  they  reembarked  and  rowed  for 
the  Narrows — Col.  Preble  leading  the  van  of  the  right 
wing. 


®  Eleazer  Fitch  of  Lebanon  was  a  grandson  of  the  famous  James 
Fitch,  who  was  the  first  minister  of  Saybrook  and  of  Norwich.  He 
commanded  the  Fourth  Conuecticut  Regiment  in  three  campaigns, 
1758  to  17G0.  This  long  association  with  officers  of  the  British  army 
had  some  influence,  it  was  thought,  on  his  political  opinions  and  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct.  When  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  came, 
he  adliered  to  the  royal  side,  and  soon  found  it  convenient  to  seek 
another  home.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  St.  Johns  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  His  four  daughters,  however,  having  married  patriots,  re¬ 
mained  true  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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6.  It  was  diiylight  when  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
Narrows.  After  waiting  till  all  the  regiments  had  come 
np  and  found  each  its  own  place,  they  were  ordered  to 
row  np  and  land.  A  warm  reception  was  expected.  But 
the  French,  though  they  had  on  the  ground  four  battal¬ 
ions  and  several  cannon,  tired  only  a  few  shots,  which  did 
no  harm,  and  then  withdrew.  By  nine  o’clock  the  troops 
were  all  safely  landed.  The  French  having  burnt  the 
bridges  in  their  retreat,  our  army  was  compelled  to  take 
a  circuitous  route,  leading  through  thick  woods.  They 
had  gone  but  two  miles  when  they  were  assailed  in  front 
by  three  thousand  French  and  Indians.  Col.  Bagley’s 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy  on  the  right. 
The  brisk  engagement  lasted  about  an  hour.  "  My  Lord 
Howe®  was  killed,  and  about  twenty-four  of  our  men  were 


“  Loud  George  Augustus  Howe  was  tlie  third  viscount  of  that 
name.  He  was  thirty-two  years  oid  when  he  came  in  1757  to  Amer¬ 
ica  with  five  thousand  British  troops,  landing  at  Halifax.  He  had 
liardly  joined  Abercrombie’s  army,  when  it  moved  on  Ticonderoga, 
and  he  fell,  as  above  stated  in  tlie  first  conflict.  During  the  few 
months  which  he  thus  passed  upon  American  soil,  he  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  all.  Uniformly  kind  and  courteous,  he  was  also  ardent,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  judicious.  He  evidently  possessed  in  unusual  measure 
those  magnetic  qualities  which  attract  mankind — filling  them  with 
trust  and  hope.  Those  sturdy  Yankees  who  constituted  so  important 
a  part  of  the  army  at  Lake  George,  were  keen  observers,  and  shrewd 
judges  of  intellect  and  character.  They  could  not  avoid  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  Abercrombie  was  sluggish,  timid,  and  iucompeteiit.  In 
the  marked  contrast  presented  by  Howe,  they  saw,  as  they  believed, 
tlie  future  leader  of  the  army,  and  the  savior  of  his  country.  Aud 
hence  they  mourned  his  untimely  fall  as  a  great  public  calamity. 
Hence  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay — poor  as  she  was  —  appro¬ 
priated  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  erect  a  monument  for  him 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Let  no  American,  who  visits  that  grand  re¬ 
pository  of  the  mighty  dead  pass  it  coldly  by ! 

On  the  death  of  Lord  George,  the  title  descended  to  his  brother 
Richard,  who  became  an  Earl,  and  whose  position  and  action  as 
commander  of  a  powerful  British  fleet,  and  as  a  commissioner  to 
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missing”  after  the  skirmish.  Of  the  enemy  one  hundred 
fifty-nine  were  made  prisoners,  and  probably  as  many 
more  were  killed. 

7.  (Friday.)  This  morning,  the  sun  being  an  hour 
high,  the  troops  were  again  in  motion,  with  intent  to  re¬ 
place  the  burnt  bridges,  to  move  l)y  the  wagon-road,  and 
get  possession  of  the  saw  mills,  where  the  enemy  was  in 
some  force.  A  little  after  sunset.  General  Johnson^  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  landing  with  his  regiment.  He  had  a  body 


treat  with  the  fractious  coionists  for  peace,  gave  him  great  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  tirst  years  of  the  revolutionary  war.  John  Adams  (see 
works  of  J.  A.,  vol.  iii)  informs  us  that  when  he  went  in  177G,  with 
Franklin  and  Rutledge,  to  liave  a  talk  with  the  British  commissioner 
on  Staten  Island — “Lord  Howe  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  State  of  JIassachusetts  for  erecting  a  marble  mon¬ 
ument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Howe  — 
saying  he  esteemed  tliat  honor  to  his  family  above  all  things  in  the 
world.”  Sir  William  Howe  was  also  a  brother  of  Lord  George.  It 
was  he  who  succeeded  Gen.  Gage  in  command  at  Boston — who  in 
1776,  took  possession  of  New  York —  commanded  in  1777  the  British 
army  in  the  battle  of  Germantown  and  in  1778,  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

’Often  as  the  story  of  Sin  William  Johnson  has  been  told,  it  can 
never  lose  its  interest.  Smithtown,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  gave  him 
birth.  Being  a  younger  son,  he  was  brought  up  for  a  merchant. 
Falling  in  love  and  being  thwarted,  lie  readily  accepted  a  proposal 
from  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
lauded  property  in  America.  Accordingly,  in  1738,  he  settled  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  twenty  miles  from  Schenectady. 
Here  he  entered  on  a  course  of  improvement  which  soon  brouglit  in 
settlers.  AVith  the  Indians  he  traded  on  a  large  scale,  and  always 
treated  them  well.  He  learned  to  speak  their  language  in  several  of 
its  dialects;  made  himself  familiar  with  their  peculiar  habits,  beliefs, 
and  customs,  and  acquired  an  immense  influence  over  them.  When 
the  French  war  began  —  that  is  in  1743  — Mr.  Johnson,  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Indian  tribes,  was  charged  with  the  protection 
of  the  western  frontier,  and  for  flve  years  he  kept  all  safe  on  that 
side.  In  1750  he  was  placed  on  the  provincial  council.  In  1753  he 
held  a  council  with  the  Indians  at  Onondaga,  and  succeeded  in  healing 
a  breach  that  had  begun.  Two  years  later  he  was  commissioned  by 
Gen.  Braddock  as  superintendent  of  the  “  Six  Nations.”  In  1755,  as 
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of  Indians — how  many  J.  C.  could  not  learn.  That 
night  the  chaplain  passed  in  the  boat,  "and  lay  very  hard 
upon  the  barrels.” 

8.  (Saturday.)  Before  sunrise  Johnson  set  out  with 


general  of  the  New  York  provincials,  he  joined  in  tlie  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  After  the  defeat  of  Col.  Williams’s  detachment, 
Johnson  was  himself  attacked  in  his  camp  near  Lake  George.  The 
French  were  repulsed,  and  their  commander,  Baron  Dieskau,  was  cap¬ 
tured.  For  this  victory,  Johnson,  who  was  wounded  in  the  fight,  was 
made  a  baronet,  and  received  from  Parliament  a  gift  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

The  entry  in  Mr.  Cleaveland’s  journal,  for  July  7,  states  that  Gen. 
Johnson,  with  his  regiment,  arrived  at  the  landing  a  little  after  sun¬ 
set,  and  (July  8)  he  says  that  “Johnson,  before  sunrise,  set  out  with 
his  Indians  to  join  the  army.”  His  light  armed  troops  who  carried 
their  birchen  shells  on  their  shoulders,  perhaps  embarked  at  some 
other  point  on  the  lake.  Clearly,  they  formed  no  part  of  Abercrom- 
l)le’s  grand  flotilla.  If  they  had  a  share  in  the  fight  and  defeat,  no 
mention  of  it  appears  in  the  Journal.  Neither  are  they  again  men¬ 
tioned,  from  which  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  they  formed  no  part 
of  the  British  and  provincial  encampment  at  Lake  George. 

In  1759  Johnson  was  again  in  command  of  a  provincial  force,  and 
went  with  Gen.  Prideaux  against  Niagara.  In  the  attack  Prideaux 
was  killed,  and  Johnson  took  the  command  and  soon  brought  the 
garrison  to  terms.  This  was  a  very  important  capture.  Again,  in 
17C0,  the  year  of  final  conquest.  Sir  William  was  with  the  victorious 
English  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Indian  warriors. 

At  his  home  in  Johnstown  Sir  William  maintained  a  state  of  rude, 
feudal  hospitality  and  display.  With  a  host  of  guests  and  retainers, 
of  every  clime  and  hue,  and  with  a  domestic  establishment  which 
shocked  the  moral  sense  not  only  of  puritans  but  of  Dutchmen,  —  he 
must  have  seemed  to  his  travelled  visitors  the  impersonation,  now  of 
some  Hibernian  noble,  and  now  of  some  oriental  Sheik. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of  ready  and  eflTec- 
tive  eloquence,  and  of  large  capacity  for  affairs,  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary.  At  a  time  when  the  Indian  tribes  were  still  numerous  and 
powerful  —  not  only  around  but  within  the  British  Colonies — and 
when  wily  Frenchmen  spared  no  pains  in  instigating  those  cruel  foes 
to  acts  of  hostility,  Johnson’s  vast  influence  and  judicious  action  must 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country. 

He  died  just  a  year  before  the  war  with  England  began —  in  good 
time  both  for  himself  and  for  America  —  as  in  that  contest  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  sided  with  the  mother  country. 
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his  Indians  to  join  the  army.  There  "has  been  a  most 
bloody  fight.  Our  troops  attempted  to  force  the  French 
intrenchment  before  the  Fort,  with  small  arms,  and  met 
with  very  great  loss.  Our  men  acted  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity,  and  one  or  two  companies  of  the  Highlanders 
and  Regulars  were  almost  entirely  cut  oflf.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many  came  in  wounded ;  the  number  not  yet 
known,  though  it  is  conjectured  that  a  thousand  are 
among  the  killed  and  wounded.  Capt.  Whipple  rec**  a 
ball  in  his  thigh  wh.  lodged  there.  Lieut.  Burnham  rec** 
a  mortal  wound  in  his  bowels,  and  Lieut.  L(»w  was  slain, 
as  we  suppose.®  The  conduct  is  thought  to  be  marvel¬ 
lous  strange,  to  order  the  intrenchment  to  be  forced  with 
small  arms,  when  they  (we)  had  cannon  not  far  off,  and 
number  suflicient  to  keep  the  enemy  ofi’,  till  we  had  en¬ 
trenched  and  placed  our  cannon  and  bomb-mortars  so  as 
to  play  upon  the  enemy.  Most  of  our  forces  retreated 
towards  the  landing  where  the  battoes  lay.” 

9.  Sabb.  "This  morning,  to  the  general  surprise  of 
the  whole  army  we  were  ordered  to  embark  in  the  bat- 
toes,  to  leave  the  ground  we  had  possessed,  and  return 
to  Fort  William  Henry.  We  left  the  ground  about  9 
o’cl.  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Fort  William  Henry, 
full  forty  miles,  before  sunset :  all  dejected,  partly  on 


“Low  and  Burnham  were  from  Chebacco,  and,  of  course,  were  Mr. 
Cleaveland’s  parishioners.  That  the  patriotic  and  military  spirit 
which  animated  these  martyrs  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
has  not  died  out  among  the  Lows  and  Burnhams  of  that  brave  old 
Chebacco,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  among  the  one 
hundred  and  flve  men  belonging  to  that  precinct  who  are  known  to 
have  been  in  the  army  during  the  revolutionary  war,  there  were  five 
Lows  and  twenty -two  Burnhams ;  and  furthermore,  that  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  Essex  men  who  enlisted  in  their  country’s  service 
during  the  war  of  rebellion,  four  had  the  name  of  Low  and  thirty-two 
the  name  of  Burnham. 
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account  of  our  returning,  and  partly  on  account  of  our 
being  without  much  food  for  three  days.  This  evening, 
Lieut  Burnham  was  buried,  having  died  upon  the  water, 
of  his  ^^ound.  I  understand  he  inquired  much  for  me, 
and  desired  to  see  me  before  he  died.  But  I  was  in  an¬ 
other  battoe  and  could  not  be  found,  the  Lake  being  full 
of  them.” 

10.  (Monday.)  "This  morning  orders  were  given  out 
to  make  a  return  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
which,  according  to  the  information  which  I  have  had, 
amount  to  eighteen  or  twenty  hundred  in  the  whole  army 
—  principally  among  the  Regulars  and  Highlanders.  In 
Col.  Bagley’s  regiment  six  were  killed — two  officers  and 
four  privates.  Capt.  Whipple  and  ten  privates  were 
wounded.  This  day  wherever  I  went  I  found  people — 
officers  and  soldiers — astonished  that  we  left  the  French 
ground,  and  commenting  on  the  strange  conduct  in  com¬ 
ing  off.” 

11.  (Tucs.)  J.  C.  writes  to  his  wife,  the  letter  to  go 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  The  whaleboats  and  battoes  are  un¬ 
loaded.  People  begin  to  sicken,  partly,  perhaps,  from 
their  late  privation  of  food  and  use  of  the  Lake  waters, 
and  partly  "from  dejection  and  discouragement  arising 
from  disappointment.” 

12.  He  writes  to  Col  Choate.’’  He  has  some  trouble 

®  Joiix  Choate,  born  1697,  was  a  brother  of  Francis,  already  men¬ 
tioned.  On  his  marriage  he  settled  near  the  village  of  Ipswich,  and 
soon  became  the  leading  citizen  of  the  town.  For  many  years  before 
his  death  he  was  among  the  prominent  men  not  only  of  the  county 
but  of  the  colony.  As  a  civil  magistrate.  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Judge  of  Probate,  and  representative  in  the  General  Court,  he 
was  constantly,  ably  and  usefully  employed.  In  the  great  “Land- 
Bank  ”  question  he  took  a  very  active  part.  In  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  institution,  not  only  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country, 
but  as  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  it  from  the  evils  of  a  vicious 
currency,  he  did  not  stand  alone.  But  Gov.  Belcher  set  liis  face 
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in  his  bowels,  and  fears  an  attack  of  the  "camp  disor¬ 
der.”  He  and  Mr.  Forbush  read  together  and  converse. 
"Towards  evening,  the  General,  with  his  Kehoboam  coun¬ 
sellors  came  over  to  line-out  a  Fort  on  y®  Bokey  Hill, 
where  our  breastwoi’k  was  last  year.  Now  we  begin  to 
think  strongly  that  the  grand  expedition  against  Canada 
is  laid  aside,  and  a  foundation  is  going  to  be  made  totally 
to  impoverish  our  country.” 

13.  (Thursday.)  His  disorder  increases.  At  six  this 
morning,  Bagley’s  I’eg*,  not  having  breakfasted,  was  or- 
.  dercd  to  strike  their  tents,  and  move  with  all  their  bag- 

aj'aiust  it,  and  in  those  daj's  a  Governor  was  a  man  of  power.  In 
May,  1741,  he  dissolved  the  House  because  they  had  chosen  for 
speaker  and  for  councilinen,  persons  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Bank. 
A  new  House  met  in  July  and  placed  Joliu  Choate  in  the  speaker’s 
chair.  For  tlie  same  sufficient  reason,  their  choice  was  set  aside  by 
the  executive  power.  In  this  hard-fought  contest  the  Governor,  aided 
by  Parliament,  tlnally  prevailed,  and  the  Land  Bank  Company  was 
dissolved. 

In  1745,  Capt.  Choate  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  seat,  to  go 
with  Gen.  Pepperell  to  Cape  Breton.  In  that  brilliant  enterprise  he 
commanded  the  eighth  Massachusetts  regiment,  and,  by  appointment 
of  tlie  Commander,  acted  as  Judge  Advocate  General.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  sent  to  Albany  —  one  of  three  commissioners  to  treat 
with  tlie  Six  Nations. 

Col.  Clioate  was  a  religious  man  of  strong  convictions  and  very 
decided  opinions,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  and  knew  how 
to  defend.  To  plan  and  build  tlie  stone  bridge  in  Ipswich,  which  still 
bears  his  name,  was  among  the  last  acts  of  his  life.  In  America,  at 
least  in  our  part  of  it,  the  idea  of  an  arched  bridge  of  stone  was  at 
that  time  an  absolute  novelty,  and  to  Col.  Choate’s  honest  neighbors 
seemed  the  very  height  of  absurdity.  At  the  outset  of  the  work,  and 
during  its  entire  progress,  the  encouragement  which  he  received  was 
near  akin  to  that  which  cheered  and  strengthened  the  first  great  shlp- 
wriglit  on  record.  The  success  was  complete,  and  the  scofiers  in 
tills  case  w’ere  not  drowned. 

Col.  Choate  left  no  children,  having  lost  several  in  their  infancy  by 
one  of  those  epidemic  and  malignant  diseases  of  the  throat  which 
were  fatally  frequent  in  New  England  a  century  ago.  This  truly 
great  man  died  in  1700. 
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gage  to  a  spot  over  and  beyond  Fort  Wm.  Henry;  — 
having  got  there,  they  were  ordered  farther — and  then 
still  forther — and  finally,  to  move  back  to  the  place 
which  they  left.  By  this  time  it  was  two  hours  after 
noon.  Several  of  the  men  fell  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
No  wonder  that  Bagley’s  men  that  day  felt  "  extremely 
worried  and  fretted.” 

14.  (Friday.)  Mr.  Emerson^® — "a  right  down,  hearty 
Christian  minister,  of  savory  conversation,”  takes  his 
breakfast  in  J.  C.’s  tent  and  joins  in  its  devotions.  J. 
C.  under  the  pressure  of  his  disorder,  "feels  dull  and 
heavy,  but  not  discouraged.” 

15.  (Sat.)  Three  deserters  came  in  from  Ticonderoga, 

This  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson,  who,  having  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1739,  became  in  1743,  the  minister  of  Hollis  in  New 
Hampshire.  Under  the  wonderful  oratory  and  contagious  earnestness 
of  Whitefleld  he  soon  after  came  out  an  ardent  preacher  of  the  “New 
Light”  school.  But  time  and  sober  experience  are  the  natural  cure 
of  over-heated  zeal,  and  Mr.  E.  in  later  years  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  a  substantial  and  widely  useful  minister.  He  was  not  only, 
long  the  recognized  leader  of  New  Hampshire  Congregationalism, 
but  did  good  service  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  One,  at  least,  of  his 
pupils  rose  to  renown,  not  without  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
man  who  fitted  him  for  College.  This  was  Jeremiah  Smith,  judge 
and  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Emerson’s  first  military  ser¬ 
vice  was  in  1755,  as  chaplain  of  a  N.  H.  regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  Joseph  Blanchard.  That  he  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  should  take 
kindly  to  one  another  was  perfectly  natural.  They  were  alike  in 
ardor  of  temperament,  as  well  as  in  activity  of  mind  and  character. 
Harmonious  in  their  opinions,  they  could  also  speak  of  similar  expe¬ 
riences,  as  they  had  both  encountered  no  little  obloquy  in  their  early 
ministry.  Often  too  had  they  both  hung  with  admiring  rapture  on 
the  lips  of  one  whose  melting  pathos  and  all-subduing  energy  as  an 
orator  of  the  pulpit  aud  of  the  stump  have  probably  never  been 
equalled.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  conceive  the  themes  which  filled  the 
minds  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  these  Christian  Soldiers  as  they  sat 
before  the  camp  fire — walked  arm  in  arm  around  the  fortified  lines  — 
and  wandered  and  chatted  along  the  wooded  shore  of  the  loveliest  of 
lakes. 
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who  say  there  were  onl}'  3500  men  in  the  intrenchment 
at  the  time  of  our  attack.  Their  design,  in  case  of  being 
driven  out,  was  to  take  the  whale  boats,  which  were  in 
readiness,  lay  Crown  Point  in  ashes,  and  then  go  to 
Chambly,  and  make  a  stand  till  relief  should  come  from 
Canada.  "Our  return  saved  them  a  deal’  of  trouble.  ” 

16.  (Sabb.)  J.  C.  preaches  to  his  Regiment,  many  of 
whom  were  absent  from  sickness.  He  was  "considerably 
straitened” in  the  morning,  but  had  "more  enlargement” 
in  the  afternoon.  After  that,  he  heard  "a  very  good  ser¬ 
mon”  on  the  Centurion,  Cornelius,  from  the  Church  of 
England  minister,  Mr.  Ogilvie. 

17.  (Mond.ay.)  A  general  change  in  the  position  of 
the  regiments.  Bagley’s  pitches  tents  <ni  the  ground 
where  Col.  Titcomb^  was  killed,  and  proceeds  to  make 
a  breast  work.  J.  C.  to-day  has  much  pain  in  his  limbs, 
feels  very  dull,  and  something  low  in  spirits. 

18.  (Tues.)  Not  entirely  well,  but  greatly  relieved. 
An  order  comes  to  build  a  vessel  for  the  protection  of 
the  Lake.  At  Stillwater,  on  the  east  side,  two  men  were 
killed  and  scalped  to  day.  J.  C.  and  eight  others  go  on 
the  lake  to  fish.  They  caught  five.  Preparations  for 
building  the  vessel. 

20.  An  ejaculatory  petition  for  himself,  still  unwell — 


"  Col.  Moses  Titcomb  was  of  Newbury,  and  his  regiment  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  George,  1755,  occupied  the  extreme  right  of  Johnson’s 
line.  Standing  behind  a  large  pine  which  stood  near  the  breast¬ 
work,  he  gave  orders  to  his  men  as  they  lay  along  the  ground.  AVhile 
In  this  position  he  was  shot  by  Indians,  who  had  crept  up  in  the  rear. 
Another  ollicer  —  Lieut.  Baron,  who  had  taken  the  same  shelter  was 
killed  at  the  same  time.  His  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Lowell,  some  of 
whose  descendants  have  filled  and  still  fill  a  large  space  in  the  public 
eye,  preached  to  Col.  Titcomb  and  his  men  when  about  to  leave  for 
the  war, — and  again  preached  when  his  death  was  known.  Both 
sermons  were  published. 
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for  his  family,  and  for  his  flock.  Many  working  parties 
out  to-day.  Col.  Bagley  has  just  heard  from  Half-way- 
brook,  that  last  night  ten  men,  on  their  way  to  Ft.  George, 
as  an  escort,  were  cut  off  when  only  two  miles  from  their 
stockade.  One  only  escaped.  On  his  arrival,  the  com¬ 
mander,  Col.  Nichols,  sent  out  200  men — who  were  re¬ 
pulsed  and  chased  by  the  enemy  to  within  150  yards  of 
their  Fort.  Three  captains,  Daken,  Jones  and  Lawrence  ; 
two  Lieutenants,  Godfrey  and  Curtis ;  Ensign  Davis  and 
ten  privates,  were  lost  from  this  party.  "A  sore  stroke, 
this.” 

21.  (Friday.)  With  brother  E.  C.  he  calls  on  Mr. 
Pomroy  and  also  on  their  brother,  Aaron  Cleaveland.*^ 
Capt.  Fuller  just  returned  from  Half-way-Brook,  reports 
that  they  have  found  and  buried  eighteen  who  were  killed 
in  the  late  engagement,  that  two  were  wounded  and  four¬ 
teen  are  still  missing.  He  says  that  the  oflicers  did  their 
duty  but  the  men  were  cowardly.  Another  witness  from 
Half-way-Brook,  Lt.  Hutchins,  says  there  were  20  killed 
or  mortally  wounded,  and  that  five  only  of  the  first  ten 
are  now  missing. 


'*Aauon  Cleavelaxd  was  a  respectable  farmer  of  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  where  he  lived  on  the  old  homestead.  I  think  he  was  a  sub¬ 
altern  officer  ill  the  campaign  of  1758.  As  early  as  1774  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Canterbury  companjs  which  in  the  following  year  he  led 
to  Cambridge  at  the  call  of  Gen.  Putnam.  He  was  afterwards  a  col¬ 
onel  of  the  state  militia,  and  died  1785,  aged  57.  His  son,  Moses, 
entered  Yale  College  just  before  the  war  began  —  left,  for  a  time,  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict,  in  which  he  served  as  captain  of  miners  and 
engineers  —  then  returned  and  graduated  in  1777.  He  settled  as  a 
lawyer  in  his  native  town,  and  was  energetic  and  successful.  In  1796 
he  went  as  commissioner  from  Connecticut  to  look  after  her  Interests 
in  northwestern  Ohio.  The  now  prosperous  city  of  Cleveland  stands 
upon  the  site  which  he  selected,  and  from  him  derives  its  name. 
Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland  died  in  1806,  aged  52.  William  Pitt  Cleave- 
land,  another  son  of  Col.  Aaron  Cleaveland,  was  favorably  known  as 
a  lawyer  and  judge.  He  lived  in  New  London. 
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22.  Sat.  "This  morning  Jon"  Marshall  of  Chehacco 
broke  out  with  the  small  pox.”  He  was  sent  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Ft.  Edward.  At  ten  this  morning  there  was  a 
meeting  of  all  the  provincial  chaplains  now  at  the  Lake. 
After  the  exercises  they  agreed  to  meet  for  prayer  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  at  10  A.  M.  This  evening,  Col. 
SchuyleF®  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been  captured  at  Os¬ 
wego  by  the  French,  and  who  had  come  home  on  their 
parole,  set  off  from  here  with  Flag  of  Truce  consisting  of 
twenty-one,  and  also  with  a  Frenchman,  who  had  . been 
taken  by  us  in  1755.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Schuyler 
and  Clark  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  French  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  A  letter  from  ]Mary  Cleavelaud  informs  her 
husband  (J.  C.)  that  ber  brother,  Xehemiah  Dodge  is 
"near  the  gates  of  death.”  At  the  same  time,  says  J.  C., 
I  "received  a  letter  from  my  good  and  cordial  friend,  Mr. 
William  Story of  Boston.” 


'"This  was  Petek  Schlylik,  of  New  Jersey.  Col.  Scliuyler  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  tlie  Frencli,  and  liad  been  set  free  on  his 
parole.  But  when  the  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Henry  was 
declared  null  by  the  British,  Montcalm  sent  orders  for  Schuyler  to 
return.  lie  went  back,  but,  as  this  Journal  shows,  was  not  long 
detained.  In  1759  he  was  again  in  active  service,  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  which  he  had  long  commanded,  that  well-disciplined  and 
famous  corps,  the  “Jersey  Blues.”  He  died  at  his  home  on  the  Pas¬ 
saic,  near  Newark,  in  1762,  “  leaving  a  high  character  for  bravery 
and  chivalrous  honor.” 

“The  Storys,  of  Chebacco,  were  among  its  oldest  and  best  families. 
WiLi.i.vsi  Stouy,  between  whom  and  J.  C.  there  existed  an  almost 
fraternal  atfection,  had  settled  as  a  man  of  business  in  Boston.  In  the 
“separatist”  society  of  School  street,  he  was  the  leading  man,  and  in 
May,  1746,  he,  as  a  delegate  from  that  chureh,  went  with  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  to  organize  the  new  society  in  Chebacco.  Two  years  later,  he 
and  others,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  Mr.  Cresswell, 
formed  another  “Separate”  society,  in  Boston.  A  council,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  C.  was  scribe,  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Story,  and  ordahied 
Ephraim  Ciark  pastor  of  the  new  church.  Letters  of  William  Storv 
still  preserved,  and  written  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  hand,  and  well  ex¬ 
pressed,  indicate  a  degree  of  culture  beyond  the  average  of  that  time. 
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"23.  Sabb.  This  forenoon  preached  with  some  free¬ 
dom  from  Mai.  1,  6,  a  son  honoreth  his  father  and  a 
servant  his  master,  the  people  (gave)  goctd  attention 
and  many  of  the  regulars  attended,  O  that  God  would  set 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  home  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
that  my  heart  may  be  encouraged  and  my  hands  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  work  of  God.  —  preached  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon  from  tli.e  same  words  (  )  to  a  more  numerous 

auditory,  consisting  not  only  of  my  own  regiment”  (but 
also)  "  of  regulars  and  highlanders ;  received  a  letter 
from  my  dear  friend  Rufus  Lothrop — also  heard  my  class¬ 
mate  commiss^’  Lyman  is  dead  and  buried  at ’Albany.”^® 

24.  (Mond.)  The  reverend  brothers  C.  take  a  walk 
to-day.  In  the  first  place,  they  go  anmnd  the  entire  en¬ 
campment,  with  careful  inspection,  and  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  attack  only  with  small  arms. 
Then  they  walk  along  the  border  of  the  Lake  and  glance 
at  the  new  vessel  on  the  stocks,  which  they  seem  to  have 
regarded  as  the  predestined  victim  of  fire,  or  of  water. 

25.  (Tues.)  One  of  the  Regulars  was  hanged  this 
morning.  His  crime  was  stealing.  He  confessed  on  the 
ladder  that  he  had  led  a  very  bad  life,  and  warned  his 
fellow  soldiers  not  to  follow  his  poor  example. 

The  Chaplains  meet  in  Emerson’s  tent.  Eels  and 
Pomroy  pray.  At  J  past  Two,  P.  M.  the  Flag  of  Truce 
which  went  down  the  Lake  with  Col.  Schuyler,  returned, 

'“One  Joseph  Ilsley,  of  Newbury,  was  out  in  1758,  as  second  lieut. 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Newhall’s  company,  in  Coi.  Bagley’s  regiment.  In 
the  brief  record  which  he  kept,  and  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a 
friend,  I  find  this  entry:  —  “July  23,  1758,  sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  our  chaplain,  Malachi  i,  C  verse  —  all  day  same  text." 
Theye  are  similar  entries  for  Aug.  6  and  27,  and  for  Sept.  3. 

'®VVe  have  evidence  that  Rufus  Lathrop  was  living  in  Norwich  as 
late  as  1794,  and  was  still  kindly  remembered  by  the  friend  of  his 
youth.  The  “classmate  and  commissary”  was  Elihu  Lyman. 
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having  left  the  Colonel  behind.  "I  understand  that  the 
French  have  got  a  camp  at  the  place  where  Ave  landed,  or 
rather,  where  our  advance  guard  was,  and  another  camp 
at  the  Mills.” 

26.  (Wed.)  In  the  morning  J.  C.  calls  on  all  his 
brother  chaplains.  His  own  brothers  Eben  and  Aaron 
spend  the  afternoon  with  him.  He  puts  up  a  short  prayer. 

27.  (Thurs.)  Though  it  is  rainy,  all  the  regiments 
are  ordered  to  parade  for  a  review  by  the  General  at  9 
o’clock.  Three  men  of  Col.  Williams’  reg*  died  last  night. 
Alarm  guns  were  heard  this  forenoon — fired,  it  appears, 
at  Half-way-Brook,  and  caused  by  Indians  who  were  seen 
at  Fort  Ann.  "Lieut.  Elves  of  the  h.  h.”  (Highlanders?) 
"told  in  my  hearing  this  day,  his  solid  opinion  was  that 
the  reason  why  the  General  ordered  the  retreat  from 
Ticonderoga,  was  his  hearkening  to  boys  who  never  saw 
a  Fight  and  neglecting  to  ask  counsel  of  knowing  oflicers, 
and  that  it  was  fact  he  never  did  ask  counsel  of  any  one 
experienced  oflicer  in  the  army.” 

28.  (Friday.)  The  chaplain  dreams.  In  sleep  he  saw' 
his  wife — the  meeting  at  first  was  joyous — but  soon  she 
began  to  censure  him — so  he  took  his  staff  and  was  making 
oft’ — w'hen  he  awoke — not  Avithout  sadness  at  the  thought 
of  home,  yet  glad  that  his  dream  Avas  only  a  dream.  At 
the  chaplain’s  meeting  to-day  the  prayers  Avere  offered  by 
Mr.  Ingersoll  of  Col.  Wooster’s  reg‘  and  Mr.  Johnston, 
chaplain  of  the  Highlanders: — "tAvo  excellent  prayers, 
solemn  and  fervent.”  The  diarrhoea  still  troublesome. 

29.  Sat.  There  Avas  an  alarm  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  caused  by  iicavs  from  Ilalf-Avay-brook,  to  the  effect 
that  our  Avagon  train  and  guard  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  and  a  thousand  men  Avere  immediately  despatched 
t(j  South-Bay  to  intercept  the  foe. 

It  is  said  that  the  savages  killed  13  or  14  w’omen — that 
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the  regulars  of  the  Guard,  with  one  exception,  were 
killed,  and  that  the  Provincials  took  to  their  heels.  With 
the  liquor  which  they  took  the  Indians  got  drunk.  On 
discovering  this  some  English  officers  asked  assistance 
from  Col.  Hart,*'  who  had  half  of  his  regiment  with  him, 
and  he  refused. 

30.  (Sabb.)  This  morning  word  came  before  day- 


*'The  tlrst  mention  of  Col.  Haut  in  this  Journal  is  far  from  favor¬ 
able.  From  the  facts  as  stated  we  are  compelled  to  feel  that  his 
refusal  of  succor  was  unpardouably  cruel.  But  we  read  later  in  the 
diary  that  a  military  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  we  are 
left  to  infer  that  he  was  acquitted.  On  tliis  point  we  have,  indeed, 
more  than  mere  negative  evidence.  The  “New  Hampshire  Gazette” 
for  Sept.  22,  1758,  contains  the  following  paragraph.  “By  a  letter 
from  Lake  George  of  the  7th  instant  we  are  informed  that  John  Hart, 
Esq.,  Colonel  of  the  New  Hampshire  regiment  nowin  his  Majest>’s 
service  had  received  his  Tryal,  and  was  acquitted  with  honor  by  the 
whole  Court.”  Before  this  ancient  paragraph  had  been  hunted  up  for 
me  by  a  Fortsmouth  gentleman,  I  wrote  to  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Perley,  of  Concord,  asking  if  he  could  give  me  any  additional  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Col.  Hart.  Unable  to  look  into  the  matter  himself 
—  for  lie  was  even  then  down  with  the  malady  which  soon  deprived 
New  Hampshire  of  her  greatest  jurist  —  he  promptly  referred  me  to 
Judge  Nesmith,  of  Franklin,  Dr.  Bouton  of  Concord  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
T.  Hackett,  of  Portsmouth.  Judge  Nesmith’s  reply  was  instant  and 
copious ;  —  but,  alas,  it  asserted  that  Col.  Hart  and  his  regiment  went 
in  1758,  not  to  Lake  George,  but  to  Louisburg,  where  he  and  many  of 
his  men  took  the  small  pox  and  died.  To  accept  this  as  truth  would 
be  to  confess  that  an  'important  part  of  my  grandfather’s  record  is 
pure  tlctiou.  The  venerable  Dr.  Bouton  explored  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  —  thought  that  there  was  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story 
that  Hart  died  at  Louisburg,  —  but  could  find  nothing  to  disprove  it. 
Mr.  Hackett  was  very  kind — made  much  inquiry  in  and  around  Ports¬ 
mouth —  and  applied  to  supposed  descendants  of  Col.  Hart  now  living 
in  Vermont;  —  ali,  without  obtaining  a  single  gleam  of  light.  At 
this  stage  I  submitted  the  case,  with  its  difticulties,  to  a  friend  of 
many  years.  Lory  Odell,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth.  A  week  had  not 
elapsed  when  his  answer  came  —  authentic  and  complete  in  its  de¬ 
tails  and  solving  the  problem  beyond  all  doubt. 

I  have  given  here  this  short  account  of  a  historical  quest  finally 
successful,  not  only  in  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  gentlemen 
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break  from  Rogers  at  South  Bay  that  he  had  found  about 
tweuty  of  the  enemy’s  boats — and  thought  that  there 
were  yet  more.  These  boats  were  on  Lake  George. 
Before  the  sun  was  up,  Gen.  Lyman  and  Col.  Haviland*® 

who  so  kindly  endeavored  to  aid  me,  but  as  an  encouragement  to 
others  who  may  be  prosecuting  similar  inquiries. 

I  can  now  say  confidently  that  John  Hart  was  of  an  old  and  respect¬ 
able  family  in  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  where  liis  position  in  life  was  that 
of  a  master  ship-builder.  We  hear  of  him  as  early  as  1753,  when  he 
deeded  to  the  town  for  purposes  of  interment  the  land  still  known 
as  the  North  Burying  Ground.  In  1754  he  was  on  the  board  of  select¬ 
men.  In  the  Crown  Point  expedition  of  175G,  he  was  Lieut.  Col.  of  a 
New  Hampshire  regiment  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nathaniel 
Meserve.  In  1758,  as  our  Journal  abundantly  shows,  he  commanded 
a  regiment  at  Fort  Edward  and  at  Lake  George.  In  the  years  1759, 
17G0  and  17G1,  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  yet  in  the  public  employ. 
A  headstone  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ground  which  he  sold  to  the  town 
informs  us  that  he  died  on  the  30th  of  October,  1777,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  The  false  statement  above  referred  to  in  regard  to  his  death  ap¬ 
peared  probably  first  in  print  in  a  gossipping  book  known  as  “Brews¬ 
ter’s  Rambles  around  Portsmouth.”  It  is  a  fact  that  Col.  Nathaniel 
Meserve,  also  a  Portsmouth  master  ship-builder,  did  go  with  many  of 
his  craftsmen  in  the  summer  of  1758,  to  help  Sir  Geotfry  Amherst  take 
Loulsburg,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  and  several  of  his  skilled 
workmen  died  there  of  small  pox.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how,  in 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  later  times,  the  two  men  might  be  con¬ 
founded,  or  both  of  them  consigned  to  the  same  fate. 

William  Havilaxd  was  an  Irishman,  born  in  1718.  He  was 
in  service  under  Vernon  in  the  deadly  climate  of  Carthagena,  and 
was  an  aide  of  Gen.  Blakeney  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  In  1752  he 
was  made  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  27th  Foot,  also  known  as  the  Iniskillings. 
It  was  these  men  Avhom  he  led  against  Montcalm’s  fatal  lines,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  successful  campaigns  which  followed.  This  regiment 
was  afterwards  mounted,  and  the  Iniskillings,  in  company  with  their 
inseparable  and  beloved  comrades,  the  Scotch  Greys,  have  shown 
their  mettle  on  many  a  bloody  field,  and  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
globe.  They  were  among  the  heroes  of  Waterloo, —  and,  at  Bala¬ 
clava,  three  hundred  of  these  gallant  horsemen,  under  Gen.  Scarlett, 
eharged,  penetrated,  and  dispersed,  a  mass  of  more  than  two  thousand 
well  appointed  Russian  cavalry ;  —  an  exploit  not  less  daring,  and  far 
more  useful,  than  the  world-renowned  blunder  of  Cardigan’s  Light 
Brigade. 
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with  twelve  hundred  Provincials  and  Regulars  were  em¬ 
barked  and  on  the  way  to  join  Rogers.  Col.  Bagley, 
with  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  additional  troops, 
having  the  same  destination,  left  in  "battoes”  and  whale¬ 
boats  this  afternoon.  J.  C.  preached  as  usual,  and  had 
many  Regulars  among  his  auditors. 


Col.  Haviland  came  out  with  Lord  Loudon  in  1757.  This  Journal 
makes  frequent  mention  of  him  in  1758.  In  1759  he  was  with  Gen. 
Amherst,  and  in  high  command,  for  he  led  the  van  of  the  army,  as  it 
pursued  the  retreating  foe.  In  1760,  as  Brig.  Gen.,  he  commanded 
the  expedition  of  regulars  and  provincials,  which  reduced  Isle  aux 
Noix,  St.  Johns  and  Chambly.  He  had  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  a 
talent  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  some  of  his  military  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  reduction  of  Martinique  in  1762,  he  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General  and  of  General, 
and  died  in  1784. 

[To  be  conUnued.] 


THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  TEA  IN  BOSTON  HARBOR, 


WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  OF  BOSTON, 
ONE  OF  THE  “TEA  DESTROYERS.” 


By  JAMF.S  Kimball. 


[  bead  on  TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  16,  1873.] 

We  have  assembled  this  evening  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party,” 
or  in  other  words,  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea,  in  Boston 
Harbor  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  16,  1773. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  act  itself  was  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  people  of  the  New  England  Colonies, 
expressed  through  the  people  of  Boston,  against  an  ob¬ 
noxious  law  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  promulgated  to  the  Colonies  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
requiring  obedience  and  support,  until  repealed  by  lawful 
authority. 

Our  ftithers  considered  this  particular  act  unjustifiable 
and  oppressive  ;  in  conflict  with  their  right  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  from  their  inability  to  test  their  colonial  rights 
in  a  judicial  manner,  they  resorted  to  the  only  prompt 
method  that  was  open  to  them,  of  resisting  its  operation, 
aud  thus  bringing  the  question  of  its  legality  to  a  speedy 
solution. 

The  first  century  having  passed,  and  standing  as  we  do 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  second,  it  may  not  be  unprofit¬ 
able  for  us  of  to-day  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the 
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causes  that  led  to  the  uprising  of  the  people  on  the  mem¬ 
orable  16th  of  Dec.,  1773,  and  which  culminated  in  the 
important  and  significant  act  of  an  open  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  British  Parliament. 

From  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  after  having  endured 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  almost  everything  that  enters 
into  our  daily  wants,  we  might  consider  the  imposition  of 
the  trifling  tax,  of  threepence  a  lb.  on  tea  a  very  small 
matter ;  but  our  fathers  considered  it  only  as  an  unjust 
and  tyrannical  measure  of  the  British  ^linistry,  and  as  an 
usurpation  of  authority  not  to  be  submitted  to.  Having 
tried  persuasive  measures  with  no  prospect  of  success, 
the  only  course  left  to  them  (as  they  saw  it)  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  "the  worst  of  plagues,  the  detestable  tea,”  and  thus 
prove  that  they  were  ready  to  risk  the  consequences,  and 
show  their  manly  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  British 
tyranny. 

1760.  The  death  of  George  the  2d,  and  the  accession 
of  George  the  3d,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  colonies. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  peace  with  France 
in  1763,  the  people  of  the  colonies  expected  a  revival  of 
her  trade,  and  an  advancement  in  her  prosperity.  It  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  to  repress  all 
attempts  of  the  Colonies  in  the  developments  of  her  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries,  especially  in  those  branches  which 
might  aftect  the  industries  of  Britain. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  especially  forbidden ;  as 
early  as  1750,  an  act  was  passed  preventing  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pig,  or  bar  iron,  or  the  erection  of  an}"  furnace 
for  making  of  steel ;  or,  after  erection,  continued  in  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  Colonies  in  America.  (23d,  George  2d, 
Chap.  29,  Sec.  9.) 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  amounted  at  the  close 
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of  the  French  War  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Her  commerce  and  fisheries  employed  from  five  to 
six  hundred  vessels,  mostly  owned  in  Salem,  Boston,  and 
Marblehead. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  sail  employed  in  the 
Bank  Fisheries,  and  a  large  number  of  boats  in  the  Bay, 
with  about  one  hundred  sail  in  the  mackerel  fishing.  The 
value  of  their  products,  including  dry  and  pickled  fish  and 
liver  oil  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum;  two-fifths  of  the  Bank  fish, 
being  merchantable,  were  shipped  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  the  net  proceeds  being  remitted  to  Great  Britain. 
The  remaining  three-fifths,  being  unfit  for  the  European 
markets,  were  shipped  with  the  pickled  fish  and  mackerel 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  were  there  exchanged  for  sugar 
and  molasses. 

About  two  hundred  vessels  were  employed  in  the 
freighting  of  the  products  of  the  Colonies,  averaging 
two  voyages  annually.  Lumber  of  all  kinds,  provisions, 
horses,  and  many  other  articles,  the  products  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  found  a  ready  market  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  addition  to  the  fisheries,  the  demand  for  vessels  for 
the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  had  largely  stimulated 
ship-building.  Before  the  war  with  Canada  three  hundred 
vessels  had  been  built  annually.  Some  of  these  vessels 
sailed  direct  to  Europe  with  cargoes  consisting  of  lumber, 
naval  stores,  pot  and  pcarlash,  fish  and  oil,  and  many 
other  articles,  all  the  production  of  the  Colonies,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  all  which  were  remitted  to  Great  Britain,  to  pay 
for  the  goods  we  received  from  them. 

Another  branch  of  our  commerce  was  that  to  Africa, 
where  we  shipped  large  quantities  of  New  England  rum 
to  supply  the  traders  in  ships  from  Great  Britain,  with 
whom  it  was  exchanged  for  other  European  goods,  brought 
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out  by  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  conduct  their 
trade  to  much  better  advantage.  This  rum  was  exchanged 
for  slaves,  which  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  sale, 
and  paid  for  with  bills  on  London.  The  proceeds  of  this 
trade  centring  in  London.  (Observations  by  Com.  of 
Merchants  of  Boston,  Pub.  1769.) 

By  an  act  of  1733,  which  was  still  in  force,  a  duty  of 
sixpence  a  gallon  was  placed  on  all  foreign  molasses 
brought  into  the  Colonies.  In  case  of  forfeiture,  one-third 
went  to  the  Government,  one-third  to  the  Informer,  one- 
third  to  the  Governor.  This  act  had  been  enforced  very 
strictly  up  to  the  present  time ;  interfering  very  much  in 
times  past  with  the  trade  of  the  Colonies,  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Large  sums 
had  been  collected  under  it,  and  great  abuses  committed 
in  the  name  of  law. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Ministry  of  Great 
Britain  had  more  time  to  look  after  the  Colonies.  The 
growing  spirit  of  independence  in  speech  and  thought 
must  be  crushed  out.  Some  of  the  discerning  men 
of  Great  Britain  foresaw  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Franklin  was  told  in  1760,  by  one  who  was  afterward 
raised  to  the  Peerage  (Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden), 
"I  know  that  you  will  one  day  throw  off  dependence  upon 
this  Country,  and  notwithstanding  your  boasted  affection, 
will  set  up  for  Independence.”  "No  such  idea  is  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans ;  and  no  such  idea 
will  ever  enter  their  heads  unless  you  greatly  abuse  them,  ” 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  Franklin.  "Very  true,”  was  the 
rejoinder,  "that  is  one  of  the  main  causes  I  see  will  hap¬ 
pen,  and  will  produce  the  event.” 

The  prediction  was  nearer  its  fulfilment  than  either  of 
these  statesmen  expected. 

1760.  The  merchants  of  Boston  were  determined  to 
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test  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  under  this  Act,  and 
brought  their  grievances  by  petition  before  the  General 
Court.  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  who 
reported  in  their  favor,  and  their  report  was  accepted  in 
both  branches,  but  negatived  by  Gov.  Bernard. 

Whilst  the  minds  of  the  people  were  exercised  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor,  orders  were  received 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  directing  the  OflScers 
of  the  Customs  in  America  to  apply  to  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  for  Writs  of  Assistance  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  more  vigorous  execution  the  "Acts  of  Trade” 
which  had  been  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament. 

"In  many  of  the  Provinces  these  Writs  had  already  been 
denied  by  the  Courts,”^  but  the  necessity  of  granting  them, 
as  compared  with  Massachusetts,  Avas  so  small  that  they 
were  allowed  to  pass  by  in  silence. 

The  OflScers  of  the  Customs,  being  encouraged  no  doubt 
by  the  veto  of  Gov.  Bernard,  petitioned  the  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tices  to  grant  them  "Writs  of  Assistance,”  giving  them 
the  right  of  search  for  "uncustomed  goods.”  Their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  universally  opposed,  and  condemned  by 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  James  Otis  Avas 
selected  in  behalf  of  the  people,  to  argue  the  question 
before  the  full  Bench  of  Justices. 

1761.  The  petition  of  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  on 
behalf  of  the  CroAvn  Avas  argued  in  Feb.,  1761,  Hon. 
Jeremy  Gridley,*  attorney  general  of  the  province,  ap- 


*  J.  Adams,  Amsterdam  letters. 

®  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Gridley  to  say  that  he  was  decid¬ 
edly  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  British  Ministry,  but  as  attorney 
general  was  obliged  to  defend  the  obnoxious  AVrits  of  Assistance, 
and  encountered  the  powerful  opposition  of  his  former  pupil,  James 
Otis.  He  Avas  a  man  of  great  legal  attainments,  of  fine  talents,  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  learning  and  A’irtue.  Died  in  Brookline,  Sept.,  1767. 
(Drake’s  Hist.  Blog.) 
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pearing  for  the  King,  and  in  defence  of  the  propriety  of 
granting  the  officers  of  the  Crown  the  power  to  search,  etc., 
and  urges  "to  refuse  the  AVrit  of  Assistance,  even  if  the 
common  privileges  of  Englishmen  are  thus  taken  away,  is 
to  deny,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Legislature  of  the  British  Empire.” 

James  Otis,  in  his  answer  to  the  attorney  general,  says, 
"I  am  determined  to  my  dying  day  to  oppose  with  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  God  has  given  me,  all  such  instru¬ 
ments  of  slavery  on  tliQ  one  hand,  and  villany  on  the 
other,  as  this  Writ  of  Assistance.”  Again  he  says,  "The 
freedom  of  one’s  house  is  an  essential  branch  of  English 
liberty.  A  man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  while  he  is 
quiet  he  is  as  well  guarded  as  his  Prince.  This  AVrit,  if 
declared  legal,  annihilates  this  privilege.  Officers  and 
their  minions  may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please 
and  we  cannot  resist  them  ;  upon  base  suspicion  they  may 
institute  a  search.  The  only  authority  found  for  it  is  a 
law  enacted  in  the  zenith  of  arbitrary  power,  \vhen  Star 
Chamber  abuses  were  pushed  to  extremity  by  some  igno¬ 
rant  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer.” 

The  appeal  of  Otis  was  of  no  avail.  The  officers  were 
granted  all  the  authority  they  desired,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  controlled  the 
action  of  the  court.  So  much  excitement  was  caused  by 
their  decision  that  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the 
Home  Government  for  instructions. 

In  Feb.,  1763,  England,  having  ratified  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  and  Spain,  the  ministry  had  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  American  Colonies.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Lord  Grenville,  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1764,  moved  a  "Xumber  of  Resolutions  for  raising  a 
Revenue  in  America,  and  also  to  enact  a  Bill  called  the 
Stamp  Act.” 
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The  bill  for  raising  a  revenue  from  importations  was 
hurried  through  Parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent, 
but  the  Stamp  Act  failed  of  receiving  votes  enough  to 
become  a  law. 

The  most  obnoxious  pax’t  of  the  Revenue  Act  was  an  ‘ 
additional  duty  on  sugar  of  twenty-two  shillings  per 
hundred  pounds  on  white,  and  five  shillings  on  bi’own. 
This  duty  was  to  be  paid  into  the  British  Exchequer,  for 
defraying  the  expenses,  protecting  and  securing  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonies  in  America. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  caused  much  ex¬ 
citement  in  New  England ;  but  as  the  most  obnoxious 
feature  of  the  original  bill,  viz.,  the  Stamp  Act,  which 
had  been  impending  over  them  was  lost,  their  fears  sub¬ 
sided  and  they  endeavored  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions  of  trade  with  as  much  ease  as  possible. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year  1705,  the  Stamp 
and  Mutiny  Acts  were  passed.  The  Stamp  Act  required 
the  affixing  of  stamps  or  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  in 
all  of  the  business  transactions  throughout  the  colonies. 
Whilst  the  Mutiny  Act  required  the  colonies  to  furnish 
the  troops  quartered  upon  them  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  obnoxious  measures  with  sustenance  and  necessary 
quarters. 

The  passage  of  these  bills  aroused  the  spirit  of  Liberty 
throughout  the  Colonies.  To  be  required  to  support 
and  maintain  foreign  troops  in  their  midst  in  a  time  of 
peace,  they  understood  to  mean  a  determination  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  king’s  instructions,  and  the  obnoxious  laws 
which  were  to  be  forced  upon  them,  backed  by  foreign 
bayonets. 

In  July,  by  a  change  in  the  British  Ministry,  Pitt,  the 
champion  of  liberty  and  law,  was  recalled  to  office.  The 
people  of  Boston,  desirous  of  signifying  their  joy  at  the 


recalling  of  Pitt,  resolved  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales^  which  came  on  the  12th  of  August. 
Bonfires  were  kindled  in  King  street  (now  State)  and 
the  people  gave  themselves  np  for  a  day  of  general  re¬ 
joicing,  crowds  of  people  filling  the  streets,  rending  the 
air  with  shouts  of  "Pitt  and  Liberty.” 

The  "Sons  of  Liberty”®  were  determined  on  some 
public  demonstration  of  their  joy  that  the  "Champion  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  of  Liberty  for  all  Men”  was  now 
a  power  in  the  ministry.  The  people  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  August,  as  they  passed  the  liberty  tree,^  be- 

®But  little  is  known  of  the  organization  of  the  “Sons  of  Liberty” 
at  the  present  day.  They  w’ere  very  truly  a  secret  society ;  not  even 
the  roll  of  its  members  has  ever  come  to  light.  It  had  its  secret  lan¬ 
guage  of  recognition,  by  which  they  were  able  to  protect  themselves 
from  impostors  or  informers,  and  they  were  bound  together  in  defence 
of  “Equality  before  the  Law.” 

The  following  is  from  a  private  manuscript  in  my  possession,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Col.  John  Russell  in  1850,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  “  Sons,’’ 
and  an  active  participator  during  those  stirring  scenes  (with  Paul 
Revere,  Melville,  Sprague,  etc.),  a  school  master  living  during  the 
war  on  Temple  street,  Boston.  Col.  Russell  says,  “  The  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty  consisted  of  an  association  of  spirited  men,  who  were  determined 
to  resist  the  oppressive  edicts  of  the  British  Ministry,  and  to  sustain 
and  support  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  town  and  country 
from  the  thraldom  of  tyrannic  power.  On  public  occasions  each 
member  wore  suspended  from  his  neck  a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which 
w'as  the  figure  of  a  stalwart  arm,  grasping  in  its  hand  a  pole  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  Cap  of  Liberty,  and  surrounded  by  the  words,  ‘  Sons 
of  Liberty.’  On  the  reverse  was  the  emblem  of  the  Liberty  Tree. 
One  of  these  medals  I  once  had  in  my  possession,  with  the  initials  of 
my  father’s  name,  W.  R.,  engraved  thereon,  but  it  was  many  years 
ago  irrecoverably  lost.” 

*  “  The  Liberty  Tree  was  the  largest  and  most  prominent  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fine  elm  trees  that  stood  near  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Essex  and  Washington  streets,  opposite  Boylston  street  (Frog-lane) 
and  which  were  destroyed  by  the  British  soldiers  whilst  they  held 
possession  of  Boston.  The  spot  was  designated  for  a  long  period 
after  its  destruction  by  a  liberty  pole,  which  was  described  as  being 
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held  an  effigy  of  Andrew  Oliver,  "the  Infamous  Stamp 
Master,”  suspended  by  the  neck  therefrom,  dressed  in  his 
robes  of  office,  and  accompanied  with  the  emblems  of 
Lord  Bute  (the  friend  of  Grenville)  a  pair  of  "jack 
boots”  with  his  Satanic  Majesty  peeping  out  of  the  top, 
and  holding  the  stamp  act  in  his  hands.  Chief  Justice 
Hutchinson  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  cut  down  the  obnoxious 
image,  but  he  W’as  given  to  undei’stand  by  the  crowd  that 
they  were  to  swing  during  their  pleasure  where  they  were. 

Gov.  Bernard  called  together  the  Honorable  Council, 
but  the  majority  were  adverse  to  taking  any  action  against 
the  joy  of  the  people.  In  the  evening  the  concourse  of 
people  was  greatly  increased  by  the  people  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  towns,  when  the  effigies  were  taken  down,  and  placed 
upon  a  bier,  and,  supported  by  bearers,  was  by  them 
borne,  as  in  a  funeral  procession,  through  the  principal 
streets  to  the  town  house  ;  here  they  halted  near  the  coun¬ 
cil  chamber,  with  shouts  of  "liberty,  property,  no  stamps.” 
Three  cheers  were  then  given,  and  the  procession  passed 
on  to  Oliver’s  Dock  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Kilby  street, 
where  a  building  occupied  by  Stamp  Master  Oliver  as  an 
office  was  speedily  demolished,  and  the  materials,  carried 
to  the  top  of  Fort  Hill,  were  (with  the  effigies  of  Oliver 
and  Bute)  burnt  in  one  huge  bonfire  in  front  of  Oliver’s 
house. 


near  by  Ezekiel  Russell’s  Printing  House  and  Book  Shop,  sign  of  the 
Bible  and  Heart.  The  public  spirited  owner  of  the  liberty  tree  block 
has  saved  from  oblivion  the  memory  of  this  spot  sacred  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  by  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  beautifbl  building,  with  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  liberty  tree  cut  in  freestone  and  inserted  in  the 
front  of  the  building. 

Col.  Russell  was  born  in  Boston  in  1779,  served  his  time  with  Maj. 
Ben.  Russell  of  the  ‘  Columbian  Centinel,’  printed  at  Boston,  and 
when  a  boy,  from  his  family  connection  with  the  events  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  took  a  great  interest  in  these  historic  associations.” 
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It  was  fully  believed  by  the  people  of  Boston  that 
Hutchinson  w'ould  enforce  the  "Infamous  Stamp  Act,” 
and  cause  it  to  be  fully  executed  by  requiring  stamps  to 
be  aflSxcd  to  all  instruments  used  in  the  courts,  and  they 
resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  August,  after  calling  upon  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
cnstoms,  a  large  concourse  of  the  citizens  assembled  in 
front  of  the  house  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  "Garden  Coui't 
Street.”  His  house  was  sacked,  all  his  furniture  and 
papers  were  burned  in  the  street,  and  the  house  and  con¬ 
tents  were  left  a  mass  of  ruins. 

Gov.  Bernard  immediately  assembled  the  Council,  and 
a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the 
ringleaders,  and  one  hundred  pounds  for  other  persons 
interested  therein,  but  it  availed  nothing.  No  discov¬ 
eries  were  made. 

The  new’s  of  the  excitement  in  America  in  relation  to 
the  Stamp  Act  had  reached  England,  and  advices  were 
sent  back  advising  conciliatory  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  custom  officials,  and  all  others  to  whom  the  execution 
of  the  act  was  intrusted. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  Act  was  to  take  effect. 
The  people  had  fully  determined  to  resist  the  enforce¬ 
ment.  In  Boston  the  bells  were  tolled  and  minute  guns 
w’ere  fired ;  vessels  in  port  displayed  their  colors  at  half- 
mast,  and  even  the  children  in  the  street  caught  up  the 
popular  motto,  and  shouted  "Liberty,  Property,  No 
Stamps.” 

In  the  evening  the  effigy  of  Lord  Grenville,  which  had 
hung  suspended  from  the  Liberty  Tree  during  the  day, 
was  cut  down,  carried  to  the  gallon's,  and  suspended 
thereon,  after  w'hich  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Business  of  every  kind  was  completely  paralyzed  ;  the 
people  were  awaiting  results.  A  meeting  of  the  town’s 
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people  being  notified  for  the  18th  of  December,  Oliver, 
the  Stamp  blaster,  took  the  precaution  to  resign,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  two  thousand  people,  an  oath  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  him  by  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Boston,  under 
the  Liberty  Tree,  "that  he  would  never  act  in  that  office 
either  directly  or  indirectly.”  (Gov.  Bernard’s  letter  to 
Hillsborough.)  The  "Massachusetts  Gazette”  of  the  19th 
inst.  sa3’s  "that  the  dampness  of  the  weather,  on  this  day, 
did  not  damp  the  ardor  of  the  people.” 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Stamp  Master 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  call  for  this  last  meeting.  The 
14th  of  Aug.  was  a  gentle  i-eminder  of  what  might  be 
expected.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  prompt  in  action, 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  da^'.  The  governor 
himself  feared  them,  and  desired  to  arrest  some  of  their 
leaders,  and  send  them  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason. 
In  one  of  his  private  letters  written  to  Lord  Hillsborough 
in  1768,  in  setting  forth  the  difficulties  and  embarrass¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  removing  from  office  those  of  the 
justices  who  oppose  the  authority’  of  the  king,  he  saj’s, 
"And  yet,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  insinuate  that  we  have  no 
fit  objects  for  such  a  censure ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  have 
not  been  without  Magistrates.  We  have  seen  Justices 
attending  at  Liberty  Tree  ;  one  to  administer  an  Oath  to 
the  Stamp  Master,  when  he  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he 
would  not  execute  his  Office  ;  another  to  perform  the 
Function  of  Toast  Master;  a  third  to  consult  but  latelj’ 
about  fortifying  the  Town,  etc.  All  these  are  included  in 
two  lists,  which  your  Lordship  has,  that  of  the  five  Select¬ 
men  who  signed  the  circular  letter  for  a  Convention,  of 
which  all  but  the  first  are  in  the  Commission,  and  that 
of  the  eight  Justices  who  signed  the  refusal  to  Billet  the 
Soldiers.  Now  if  the  Censure  of  these  Proceedings 
should  produce  an  Order  to  me  to  supersede  the  Commis- 
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sions  of  these  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  Trial  of  the 
Power  of  the  Governor.”  Again,  "It  is  true  the  Gov'' 
with  the  advice  of  his  Council  can  supersede  him ;  but  if 
he  acts  in  a  Popular  Cause,  under  which  Opposition  to 
Government  finds  it  easy  to  shelter  itself,  the  Council, 
who  are  themselves  the  creatures  of  the  People,  will 
never  join  with  the  Governor  in  censuring  the  Overflow¬ 
ings  of  Liberty. 

1766.  The  Merchants  of  Boston  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  had  agreed  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  countermanded  those  already  ordered  until  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
year  John  Adams  wrote  "this  year  brings  Ruin,  or  Sal¬ 
vation  to  the  British  Colonies.” 

Lord  Grenville,  in  answer  to  Pitt  in  Parliament,  cen¬ 
sured  the  British  Ministry  for  not  giving  an  earlier  notice 
of  the  disturbances  in  America,  saying,  "Lately  they 
were  only  occuiTences ;  they  are  now  grown  to  disturb¬ 
ances,  to  tumults  and  riots.  1  doubt  not  they  border  on 
open  rebellion ;  and  if  the  doctrine  I  have  heard  this  day 
be  confirmed,  I  fear  they  will  lose  that  name  and  take 
that  of  Revolution.” 

On  the  18th  of  March  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
was  approved  by  the  king,  and  was  received  with  great 
joy  throughout  the  land.  The  19th  of  May  was  set  apart 
as  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  bell  of  Dr.  Mather  Byles 
church  (Hollis  street  church),  as  the  nearest  to  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Tree,  began  to  ring  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  chime  on  Christ  church,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  responded.  The  steeples  were  decorated  with  flags. 
Liberty  Tree  was  dressed  in  flags  and  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated  in  the  evening.  "Open  house”  was  kept  by  several 
of  the  public  spirited  men ;  John  Hancock  gave  a  mag¬ 
nificent  entertainment  to  the  "gentry,”  not  forgetting  the 
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populace,  treating  them  to  a  pipe  of  Maderia  wine  of  his 
own  impoi’tation.  The  celebration  of  the  repeal  was 
carried  through  by  the  ''Sons  of  Liberty”  in  an  orderly 
and  dignified  manner.  At  midnight,  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum,  the  crowd  quietly  dispersed,  and  in  one  half  hour 
the  town  was  in  complete  repose.  (Hewes’  Memoir.) 

Aug.  14.  The  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  against  the 
Stamp  Act  was  celebrated  with  great  parade  by  the  Sons 
of  Liberty.  An  account  of  the  celebration  was  sent  to 
England,  reporting  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  W’ho  had  drank  toasts  to  the  health  of  Otis, 
"the  American  Hampden  who  first  proposed  a  Congress.” 
(Mass.  Hist.,  328.) 

In  July,  1767,  news  was  received  that  a  new  Revenue 
Act  had  been  carried  through  Parliament  to  go  into  ope¬ 
ration  in  November.  The  new  measure  established  a 
board  of  commissioners  of  customs,  and  also  legalized 
the  issuing  of  writs  of  assistance.  The  revenue  collected 
by  the  new  Act  "was  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king. 

The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  new  act  created  great 
excitement  throughout  the  colonies,  proving  to  the  people 
.that  the  ministry  had  not  abandoned  the  right  of  taxation 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  One  of  the  patriots 
of  Boston  said  on  hearing  of  the  passage  of  the  new 
measure,  "The  die  is  thrown.”  "The  Rubicon  is  passed.” 

The  merchants  said  ;  "We  will  form  an  immediate  and 
universal  combination  to  eat  nothing,  drink  nothing,  wear 
nothing  imported  from  Great  Britain.” 

Dr.  Franklin  obtained  in  1772  or  1773,  whilst  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  portion  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  Gov.. 
Hutchinson,  Bernard,  Andrew  Oliver,  etc.,  from  which 
we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  treachery  of  the 
men  who  were  placed  over  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  Massachusetts.  \ 
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Hutchinson  writes  to  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Aug.  10, 
"Yesterday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  merchants,  it  was  agreed 
by  all  present  to  give  no  more  orders  for  goods  from 
England,  nor  receive  any  on  Commission  untill  the  late 
acts  arc  repealed,  and  it  is  said  all  but  16  in  the  town 
have  subscribed  to  that  tenor.  I  hope  the  list  will  be 
published,  that  I  may  transmit  it  to  you.” 

Another  letter  written  by  the  late  Stamp  Master  Oliver 
in  relation  to  the  petition  sent  to  Parliament,  says,  "This 
confirms  me  in  an  opinion  that  I  have  taken  up  a  long 
time  since,  that  if  there  be  no  way  to  take  off”  the  origi¬ 
nal  incendiaries,  they  will  continue  to  instill  their  poison 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Boston  Gazette.” 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  arrived  in  Boston 
and  landed  on  the  5th  of  Nov.,  1767.  The  populace 
were  excited.  At  a  town  meeting  held  of  the  20th  of 
November,  Otis  counselled  caution,  and  advised  that  no 
opposition  should  be  made  to  the  new  duties. 

The  Custom’s  Commissioner  had  informed  the  Home 
Government  that  their  own  lives  were  endangered,  and 
that  there  were  no  ships  of  war  in  the  province.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Oliver  writes  to  the  Ministry,  May  11,  1768,  "The 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  have  already  been  openly 
afiVonted ;  the  Governor’s  Company  of  Cadets  have  come 
to  a  resolution  not  to  wait  on  him  as  usual  on  the  day  of 
General  Election  the  25th  inst.,  if  these  gentlemen  are  of 
the  company.  And  the  town  of  Boston  have  passed  a 
vote  that  Faneuil  Hall  (in  which  the  Governor  and  his 
company  usually  dine  on  that  day)  shall  not  be  opened 
to  him  if  the  Commissioners  are  invited  to  dine  with 
him.” 

June  10,  a  sloop  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  named 
the  Liberty,  was  seized  for  an  alleged  breach  of  the  Rev- 
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enue  Laws.  This  aroused  the  people.  The  collector 
advised  the  Commissioners  to  release  the  sloop,  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  being  willing  to  give  bonds  for  the  release  of  the 
sloop  for  the  sake  of  preserving  public  order. 

June  18,  Hutchinson  gives  the  following  account  in  his 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  saying  "That  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Customs  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  town  and  go  on  Iward  the  Romney  Frigate,  with 
the  intent  to  remove  to  the  Castle.  He  represents  that  a 
sloop  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  and  a  Representative,  of  great  influence  over  the 
popidace,  was  seized  for  a  notorious  breach  of  the  acts 
of  trade,  and  taken  into  custody  by  the  officers  of  the 
Romney  man  of  war,  and  removed  under  her  guns.  A 
mob  was  immediately  raised,  the  officers  insulted,  bruised, 
and  much  hurt.  The  Governor  pressed  his  Council  to 
assist  them,  with  their  advice,  but  they  declined ;  not 
considering  how  much  it  must  be  resented  in  England.” 

Mr.  Paxton  informs  the  ministry  under  date  of  the 
20th  of  June,  1768,  "that  they  had  been  obliged  to  seek 
protection  ou  board  his  Majesty’s  ship  Romney,  and. 
unless  we  have  immediately  two  or  three  regiments  ’tis 
the  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  government  that  Boston 
will  he  in  open  rebellion. 

June  14,  a  meeting  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,”  was  held 
at  "Liberty  Hall  ”  (a  large  space  or  clearing  under  the 
Liberty  Tree,  so  called),  where  they  voted  to  request 
the  authorities  of  the  town  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the 
people  at  Faneuil  Hall.  The  Selectmen  called  a  meeting 
at  3  o’clock  P.M.,  but  such  was  the  concourse  that  they 
were  obliged  to  adjourn  to  the  Old  South  meeting  house. 
(Bernard  wrote  to  Hillsborough,  June  16,  that  at  least 
four  thousand  men  came  out  of  the  country  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.)  James  Otis,  Esq.,  was  chosen  moderator.  An 
(15) 
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address  was  voted  to  the  governor,  and  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  next  day  at  4  o’clock,  P.M.  On  assem¬ 
bling,  Mr.  Otis  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  upon  the 
people  in  the  strongest  terms  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  and  expressing  the  hope  and  belief  that  their 
grievances  would  be  redressed  ;  and  added  : — "if  not  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  defend  our  liberties  and  privileges, 

I  hope  and  believe  we  shall,  one  and  all,  resist  even  unto 
blood.  But  I  pray  God  Almighty  that  this  may  never  so 
happen. 

The  address  was  presented  to  Gov.  Bernard  at  his 
residence,  but  he  refused,  in  his  reply,  to  order  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Romney  Frigate. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  new  Revenue  Act  in  1767,  and  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  must  arise  from  the  enforcement  of  such 
taxes,  chose  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the 
rest  of  the  Colonies,  and  urging  them  to  act  in  concert 
with  them  for  its  repeal. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1768,  Gov.  Bernard  communicates 
.  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  letter  from  Lord  Hillsborough 
of  the  22d  of  April,  expressing  his  majesty’s  displeasure, 
"at  their  writing  to  other  Colonies  on  the  subject  of  their 
representations  against  some  late  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
that  it  was  the  King's  pleasure,  that  the  Assembly  rescind 
the  vote  which  gave  birth  to  the  circular  of  the  Speaker.  ” 

A  clause  in  the  letter  of  Hillsborough,  required  the 
Governor  to  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  in  case  the 
vote  was  not  rescinded. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  General  Assembly  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  command  of  the  King,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-two  to  seventeen.  On  the  next  day  they  were  dis¬ 
solved.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  praised 
throughout  the  Colonies  for  their  bold  and  manly  defence 
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of  their  legislative  rights.  The  glorious  ninety-two  was 
a  standing  toast  throughout  the  Country. 

July  18.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Salem  a  vote  was  passed 
thanking  the  Assembly  "for  their  firmness  in  maintaining 
our  just  rights,  and  liberties.”  The  two  representatives 
from  Salem  being  loyalists  (William  Brown  and  Peter 
Frye)  voted  in  the  minority.  They  were  described  as 
"His  Enemy’s  interpreters  of  hard  sayings.” 

(The  King’s  Speech  in  Nov.  says,  that  Boston  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  measures  "subversive  of  the  Constitution.”) 

The  town  of  Ipswich  voted  on  the  11th  of  August — 
"That  they  highly  approve  the  conduct  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives  who  were  for 
maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  constituents, 
and  were  against  rescinding  the  resolves  of  a  former 
House.”  Dr.  John  Calef  the  representative  from  Ips¬ 
wich  also  voted,  with  the  seventeen  minority,  for  which 
he  subsequently  apologized  in  the  "Essex  Gazette”  of 
Salem,  "that  he  regretted  voting  June  30,  1768,  in  favor 
of  the  royalists ;  that  his  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  char¬ 
ter  rights  against  the  late  acts  of  Britain.” 

Aug.  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  against  the 
Stamp  Act  was  observed  ;  a  large  concourse  assembled 
under  the  Liberty  Tree,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  and  proceeded  to  Roxbury  and  partook  of  an 
entertainment  provided  for  the  occasion.  The  selectmen 
and  representatives  of  the  town  were  their  guests. 

An  oflScer  had  arrived  in  Boston  a  few  days  before  to 
provide  quarters  for  the  troops  that  were  soon  expected. 
The  town  authorities  refused  to  furnish  quarters  for  troops 
in  time  of  peace,  standing  upon  their  rights  as  Britons ; 
contending  that  the  Castle  and  Barracks  were  suflicient 
for  all  military  forces  required  by  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 
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The  fleet  with  troops,  consisting  of  seven  vessels  of 
War,  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Sept,  from  Halifax. 

The  authorities  of  Boston  having  refused  to  provide  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Governor,  Gen.  Gage  was  compelled 
with  a  northern  winter  before  him,  to  hire  such  quarters 
as  he  could  procure  at  the  expense  of  the  King. 

On  landing,  they  expected  to  have  met  with  resistance, 
each  soldier  having  been  furnished  with  sixteen  round  of 
shot.  They  marched  up  King  street,  with  drums  and 
fifes  playing,  to  the  Common  where  a  portion  went  into 
camp ;  the  rest  were  quartered  for  a  time  in  the  State 
House  and  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

In  July,  1769,  Gov.  Bernard  embarked  for  England 
followed  by  the  honest  indignation  of  the  people.  His 
departure  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of 
guns,  and  with  the  usual  bonfire  in  the  evening.  Thomas 
Hutchinson  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  which  w'as  obtained  in  England  over  his  sig¬ 
nature  proves  that  he  was  laboring  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  the  Colonies.  Such  expressions  as  these  in  his  secret 
correspondence  show  him  to  have  been  false  to  the  land 
of  his  birth.  "Keep  secret  every  thing  I  write.  ” — SuflTer 
no  part  of  my  letters  to  transpire,”  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  understood  that  Parliament  would  introduce  a 
new  bill  abolishing  most  of  the  duties,  but  retaining  that 
on  tea.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  merchants  of 
Boston,  and  nothing  would  have  been  but  an  entire  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  right  of  taxation,  an  entire  repeal  of  the 
whole  revenue  system  and  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Aug.  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  against  the 
Stamp  Act  was  celebrated  this  year  with  great  parade. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dined  together  at  Robinson’s  at  the  sign  of  the  Lib- 
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erty  tree  in  Dorchester.  John  Adams  and  several  noted 
men  from  the  several  Colonies  were  among  the  guests. 
Two  tables  were  laid  in  the  open  field,  and  set  with  four 
hundred  plates,  with  an  awning  of  sailcloth  overhead. 
The  toasts  were  spirited  and  appropriate.  The  45th  was 
"Strong  halters,  firm  blocks,  and  sharp  axes,  to  such  as 
deserve  either.” 

I  find  in  an  old  manuscript  an  entry  of  this  celebration 
made  by  one  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  viz. : 

Wilkes  «&;  Liberty 

May  the  Sons  of  Liberty  f  August  the  14th,  1769. 

Shine  with  Lustre.  Liberty  without  end. 

j  Amen. 

American  Wilkes 

Boston  [ 

The  92  evidently  refers  to  "the  glorious  ninety-two” 
who  refused  to  rescind  an  act  of  the  previous  assembly, 
and  are  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  Hillsborough,  thus ; 
"others  to  make  up  a  Procession  of  45  Carriages  &  92 
Persons  on  the  14th  of  August  last.”  The  procession 
returned  to  town  before  dark,  marched  around  the  state 
house  and  dispersed  quietly  and  in  good  order.  The 
procession  is  said  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length. 

In  the  early  part  of  1770  a  Bill  was  passed  repealing 
all  the  American  duties  excepting  that  upon  Tea.  The 
great  question  which  agitated  the  public  mind  was  not 
the  number  of  articles  taxed,  or  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
but  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  .an  unrep¬ 
resented  British  people.  "In  this  respect  we  are  treated 
with  less  Decency,  &  Regard,  than  the  Romans  shewed 
even  to  the  Provinces  which  they  had  conquered.  They 
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only  determined  upon  the  sum  which  each  should  furnish, 
and  left  every  Province  to  raise  it  in  the  manner  most 
easy  and  convenient  for  themselves.”  (Merchants  of 
Bost.,  p.  14.) 

Threepence  a  pound  on  tea,  or  au}'  amount,  on  any 
other  article,  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  continuance  of 
the  agitation  ;  and  a  determination  to  continue  this  agita¬ 
tion  until  the  right  of  taxation  was  abandoned  by  the 
ministry. 

Several  vessels  had  arrived  bringins:  the  "obnoxious 
commodity.”  No  person  being  willing  to  risk  its  sale  it 
was  put  into  store.  The  "Boston  Gazette,”  in  April, 
1770,  announces  for  the  information  of  the  adjacent  towns, 
"That  there  is  not  above  one  seller  of  tea  in  town,  who 
has  not  signed  an  agreement  not  to  dispose  of  any  tea 
untill  the  late  Revenue  Acts  are  repealed.” 

John  Hancock  offers  one  of  his  vessels  free  of  charge 
to  reship  what  was  then  stored  in  Boston,  his  offer  was 
accepted,  the  vessel  loaded  with  great  dispatch  and  sent 
back  to  London. 

The  people  of  Salem  and  Ipswich  and  most  of  the 
towns  on  the  seaboard,  expressed  publicly  their  opinions 
by  vote.  In  May  the  people  of  Salem  choose  a  committee 
of  correspondence  and  inspection,  "and  subscribe  against 
the  importation  of  English  goods,  and  also  of  Foreign 
Tea.”  In  Ipswich  the  ivarrant  for  a  town  meeting  calls 
it  "that  pernicious  Aveed,”  and  one  of  their  votes  calls 
"  the  excessive  use  of  tea  a  baue  to  this  country.” 

The  murder  of  the  German  boy  Snyder,  by  a  person 
by  the  name  of  Richardson,  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  increased  the  excite¬ 
ment.  It  is  related  in  the  papers  of  the  day  substantially 
as  follows :  — 

It  seems  that  one  "Lilly”  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
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noxious  by  importing  contrary  to  his  agreement,  and  was 
advertised  in  the  papers  (Bost.  Gaz.,  Feb.  26,  1770). 
Some  of  the  people  during  the  night  preceding  the  22d 
of  Feb.,  1770,  set  up  near  the  store  of  Lilly  a  carved 
head  on  a  pole,  with  the  name  of  some  of  the  importers 
upon  it,  and  underneath  a  hugh  hand  pointing  to  Lilly’s 
shop  door.  This  device  attracted  a  crowd  of  boys,  who 
probably  entered  into  the  humor  of  the  caricature  as  well 
as  their  elders.  Richardson  endeavored  to  get  a  country¬ 
man  to  run  the  post  and  image  down  with  his  team,  but 
failed.  Upon  this  the  boys  began  shouting,  and  no  doubt 
some  epithets  Avere  bestowed  upon  him  which  excited  his 
ire,  as  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  "informer.”  The 
result  was,  Richardson  rushed  into  his  house  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  shot  gun  and  discharged  it  into  the  crowd.  A 
boy  about  eleven  years  of  age  by  the  name  of  Snider  was 
wounded  so  l)adly  that  he  died,  and  a  son  of  John  Gore® 
Avas  badly  wounded. 

This  affair  produced  great  excitement.  The  "Boston 
Gazette”  says  that  "the  untimely  death  of  this  amiable 
youth  will  be  a  standing  monument  to  posterity,  that  the 
time  was  when  innocence  itself  was  not  safe.”  The 
"Boston  Gazette”  gives  the  notice  of  the  funeral  of  the 
boy  Snider  in  the  following  communication  :  — 

"Messrs.  Edes  &  Gill  :  — 

The  general  Sympathy  and  Concern  for  the  murder  of 
the  lad  by  the  base  and  infamous  Richardson,  on  the  23d, 
will  be  a  sufficient  Reason  for  your  notifying  the  Publick 
that  he  will  be  buried  from  his  house  in  Frogg  Lane, 
opposite  Liberty  Tree,  on  Monday,  when  all  the  friends 
of  Liberty  may  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  last 
Respects  to  the  remains  of  this  little  Heko,  and  first 
martyr  to  the  noble  Cause,  whose  manly  spirit  (after  this 
accident  happened)  appeared  in  his  discreet  Answers  to 
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his  doctor,  and  Thanks  to  the  Clergyman  who  prayed 
with  him,  and  the  Firmness  of  mind  he  shewed  when  he 
first  saw  his  Parents,  and  while  he  underwent  the  greatest 
distress  of  bodily  Pain ;  and  with  which  he  met  the  King 
of  Terrors.  These  things,  together  with  the  several 
heroic  Pieces  found  in  his  Pocket,  particularly  Wolfe’s 
'Summit  of  human  Glory”  gives  reason  to  think  he  had 
a  martial  Genius,  and  would  have  made  a  clever  man. 

A  Mourner.” 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  the 
people.  The  body  was  placed  under  the  Liberty  Tree, 
and  there  the  procession  was  formed.  Four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  school  fellows  preceded  the  coffin  in  couples, 
the  bier  being  borne  by  six  of  Snider’s  playfellows.  The 
coffin  bore  this  inscription,  "Innocentia  nusquam  tuta.”® 
The  relatives  followed  the  coffin,  and  then  followed  the 
citizens,  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred,  with  the  addition 
of  thirty  chariots  and  chaises. 

Richardson  was  tried  and  convicted,  but  the  governor 
refused  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  executior.  He  Avas 
confined  in  prison  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  was 
finally  pardoned  by  the  king,  and  left  New  England  for 
the  southern  colonies. 

The  excitement  growing  out  of  these  occurrences  had 
hardly  subsided  when  the  pride  of  some  of  the  British 
soldiers  was  humbled  by  the  contempt  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  populace,  even  the  boys  holding  them  in  de¬ 
rision. 

A  difficulty  had  arisen  between  some  of  the  ropemakers 
belonging  to  Gray’s  ropewalk  and  the  soldiers,  on  the  2d 
of  March.  From  the  testimony  taken  at  that  time  it  is 
certain  that  the  soldiers  were  determined  to  have  their 
revenge. 

Their  design  was  accomplished  in  "the  massacre”  in 
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Boston  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,' by 
soldiers  of  the  29th  British  regiment,  by  which  five 
persons  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  arousing  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  eountry.  Meetings  were  held, 
resolutions  offered,  and  the  result  was  the  removal  of  the 
troops  to  the  Castle  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  funerals  of 
the  murdered  men  were  attended  by  the  principal  citizens 
— the  bells  were  tolled  in  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  It  was  a  solemn  day  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

The  freeholders  of  Boston,  duly  qualified  and  legally 
warned,  assembled  in  public  town  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  March,  A.D.,  1770. 
The  article  in  the  warrant  being  read,  whereupon. 

Voted,  That  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  Doctor 
Joseph  Warren,  and  Samuel  Pemberton,  Esq.,  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  this  important  business ;  and  they  are  desired 
to  report  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Attest,  WILLIAM  COOPER,  Esq. 

The  report  of  the  committee  w’as  entitled, 

"A  short  Narrative  of  the  horrid  Massacre  in  Boston, 
perpetrated  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770, 
by  soldiers  of  the  29th  Regiment ;  which  with  the  14th 
were  then  quartered  in  Boston,  with  some  observations 
on  the  State  of  Things  prior  to  that  Catastrophe.” 

This  narrative  of  eighty-eight  pages  throws  much  light 
upon  the  peculiar  political  condition  of  aflTairs  at  that 
period  of  our  history. 

At  the  town  meeting  on  the  12th  of  March,  it  was 
made  manifest  that  the  troops  must  be  removed  from  the 
tow’n,  in  order  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  the  peace,  of 
the  eommunity.  A  eommittee  of  fifteen,  with  Samuel 
Adams  at  their  head,  waited  upon  the  governor,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  town  demanded  that  the  troops  be  re- 


moved  to  the  castle  ;  informing  him  "  That  it  is  our  unan¬ 
imous  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  and  soldiery  can  live 
no  longer  together  in  safety.”  The  answer  of  the  Lieut. 
Governor  was  evasive,  "having  no  authority,  etc.,”  but 
he  had  the  promise  of  the  Colonel  in  command  that  the 
troops  should  be  kept  under  restraint  until  orders  could 
be  received  from  the  general  in  command,  then  absent 
in  New  York. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  on  the  19th,  the  committee 
reported  progress ;  which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  another  committee  of  seven  was  chosen  with 
Samuel  Adams  as  chairman,  who  at  once  waited  upon 
Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  that  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  meeting,  which  w'as  made  up  of  at  least 
three  thousand  persons,  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  an  immediate  compliance.  His  reply  was,  "the 
Troops  are  hot  subject  to  my  authority  ;  I  have  no  power 
to  remove  them.” 

Adams’  answer  was  delivered  as  though  he  felt  the 
inspiration  of  the  genius  of  liberty  speaking  through  his 
lips  :  "It  is  at  your  peril,  if  you  refuse.  The  meeting  is 
impatient.  The  country  is  in  motion.  Night  is  approach¬ 
ing  and  your  answer  is  expected.”  The  Council  advised 
the  removal.  But  the  governor  hesitated.  He  w'as  told 
by  some  of  his  friends  "that  he  must  either  comply,  or 
prepare  at  once  to  leave  the  Province.”  He  prudently 
took  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  consented  to  the 
demand  of  the  people ;  and  preparations  were  at  once 
made  for  the  departure  of  the  troops  to  the  castle  in 
Boston  Harbor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  duly  warned  and  legally  assem¬ 
bled  in  Faueuil  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  Oct., 
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1772  ;  aud  from  thence  continued  by  adjournments  to 
Monday,  the  2d  of  November  following, 

"It  was  moved.  That  a  Committee  of  Correspondence 
be  appointed  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  'To  state 
the  Rights  of  the  Colonists,  and  of  this  Province  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  Men,  as  Christians,  and  as  Subjects;  to  Com¬ 
municate,  and  Publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  in 
this  Province  and  to  the  World,  as  the  sense  of  this 
Town,  with  the  Infringements  and  Violations  thereof  that 
have  been,  or  from  Time  to  Time  may  be  made ;  also 
requesting  of  each  town  a  free  Communication  of  their 
Sentiments  on  this  Subject.” 

Nov.  20.  A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed, 
with  Hon.  James  Otis  as  chairman,  who  presented  a  very 
full  and  able  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
published  by  vote  of  the  town,  "in  a  Pamphlet  aud 
that  the  Committee  be  desired  to  dispose  of  GOO  Copies 
thereof  to  the  Selectmen  of  the  Towns  in  the  Province 
&c.” 

This  report  set  forth, 

"First,  A  state  of  the  Rights  of  the  Colonists  and  of 
this  Province  in  particular. 

Secondly,  A  List  of  the  Infringements,  and  Violation 
of  these  Rights. 

Thirdly,  A  Letter  of  Correspondence  with  the  other 
Towns.”  (See  Report,  43  pages.  Boston.  Pub.  by 
Edes  &  Gill  in  Queen  street.) 

The  towns  throughout  the  several  provinces  responded 
to  the  call  of  Boston.  The  action  was  so  prompt  and 
patriotic  that  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  that  day  it  will 
become  necessary  to  examine  the  newspapers  of  those 
times,  to  take  in  the  sense  of  right  that  peiwaded  all  their 
doings.  Amongst  these  papers  may  be  mentioned  the 
"Essex  Gazette,”  of  Salem,  and  "Boston  Gazette.” 

In  1773  the  British  East  India  Company  obtained  per- 
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mission  from  the  government  to  ship  a  large  quantity  of 
tea  to  America,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  to  be 
exempted  from  paying  the  impost  duty  in  England,  but 
with  the  agreement  that  the  tea  should  be  subject  to  an 
impost  duty  of  threepence  per  pound  in  America  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Revenue  Act. 

The  news,  when  received,  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  country.  A  British  officer  writing  home  from 
America  to  London,  said,  "All  America  is  in  a  flame”  on 
account  of  the  tea  importation.  The  papers  of  the  day 
declared  that  "  whoever  should  purchase  or  use  this  article 
would  drink  political  damnation  to  themselves.”  The 
neighboring  towns  were  acting  in  concert  with  the  town 
of  Boston. 

The  town  of  Cambridge  declares  that  the  town  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  now  struggling  for  the  Liberties  of  the  country, 
therefore.  Resolved,  "That  this  town  can  no  longer  stand 
idle  spectators,  but  are  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice  to 
join  with  the  town  of  Boston,  and  other  towns,  in  any 
measure  that  may  be  thought  proper  to  deliver  ourselves 
aud  posterity  from  slavery.”  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts,  were  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  people  of  Boston. 

It  was  well  understood  by  the  people  of  Boston  that 
there  were  a  few  of  their  townsmen  who  had  through 
their  agents  in  London  been  seeking  for  the  consignments 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  had  vessels  in  England 
ready  to  freight  it  to  the  colonies.  They  were  therefore 
desirous  that  the  consignees  should  decline  their  trusts. 

On  the  2d  of  Nov.,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Clarkes^  (who  lived  on  School  street,  near  the  King’s 
Chapel)  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  a  violent  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  and  a  notification  was  served  upon  them. 
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or  left  under  their  doors,  requiring  them  to  appear  the 
next  day  at  noon  under  Liberty  Tree,  publicly  to  resign 
their  trust,  and  to  fail  not  at  their  peril. 

On  the  3d  of  Nov.  the  following  handbill  was  posted 
and  served  : — 

"To  the  freemen  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  : 

Gentlemen  ! — You  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Liberty 
Tree  this  day  at  12  o  clock  at  noon,  then  and  there  to  hear 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Tea  shipped  by  the  E.  I.  Com¬ 
pany  is  consigned,  make  a  public  resignation  of  their  offi¬ 
ces  as  consignees,  upon  oath, — and  also  swear  that  they 
will  re-ship  any  teas  that  may  be  consigned  to  them  by 
the  said  Co.  by  the  first  vessel  sailing  for  London. 

Boston,  Nov.  3,  1773.  O.  C.,  Sec’y. 

Show  us  the  men  that  dare  lake  this  down!  1" 

Early  in  the  morning  a  large  flag  was  hung  out  from 
the  tree.  The  bells  in  the  town  rang  from  11  to  12 
o’clock,  the  town  crier  went  through  the  streets  calling 
the  people  to  the  Liberty  Hall,  under  the  Tree,  where 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousaird  persons  assembled. 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock  and  William  Phillips,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Boston,  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  wdth 
William  Cooper,  the  town  clerk,  were  in  attendance. 
The  consignees  failing  to  appear  were  waited  upon  at 
the  store  of  the  Clark’s,  on  King  street,  where  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  the  consignees  were  assembled.  interview  was 
had,  they  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Committee. 

The  next  day  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  10  A.  M. 
John  Hancock,  moderator.  Spirited  resolutions  were 
adopted  against  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  tea  landed  in 
America, — that  it  was  a  tax  upon  Americans  without 
their  consent,  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  consignees  was 
"daringly  affrontive." 
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On  Monday,  the  22d  of  November,  the  committees  from 
the  adjacent  towns,,  held  a  conference  wdth  the  Bt)ston 
committee  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  question  being  put, 
whether  it  be  the  mind  of  the  committees  present,  to  use 
their  joint  influence  to  prevent  the  landing,  and  sale  of 
the  teas  expected  by  the  consignees  of  the  E.  I.  Co.,  it 
was  passed  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  November,  arrived  the  ship 
Dartmouth,  Capt.  James  Hall,  with  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  chests  of  tea,  eight  weeks  from  London.  As 
soon  as  the  arrival  was  known  to  the  committee  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  they  obtained  from  the  owner  of  the  vessel  a 
promise  not  to  enter  it  at  the  Custom  House  until  Tues¬ 
day,  the  30th. 

The  "Boston  Gazette” announces  the  arrival  as  follows. 

"Yesterday  morning  Capt.  Hall  in  the  ship  Dartmouth 
came  to  anchor  near  the  Castle,  in  about  eight  weeks 
from  London,  and  early  this  morning  came  up  into  the 
Harbour ;  on  board  of  which,  it  is  said,  are  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  chests  of  the  much  talked  of  East  India 
Company’s  Tea,  the  expected  arrival  of  which  pernicious 
article  has  for  some  time  past  put  all  these  northern  col¬ 
onies  in  a  very  great  ferment.  And  this  morning  the 
following  notification  was  posted  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  viz. 

'  Friends  !  Brethren  !  Countrymen  ! 

That  w'orst  of* Plagues,  the  detestable  Tea  shipped  for 
this  Port  by  the  East  India  Company  is  now  arrived  in 
this  Harbour,  the  Hour  of  Destruction  or  manly  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Machinations  of  Tyranny  stares  you  in  the 
Face;  every  Friend  to  his  country,  to  himself,  and  Pos¬ 
terity,  is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  Hall  at  9 
o  clock  this  day  (at  which  time  the  Bells  will  ring)  to 
make  a  united  and  successful  Resistance  to  this  last,  worst 
and  most  destructive  Measure  of  Administration. 

Boston,  Nov.  29,  1773.’” 
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Botta,  the  Historian,  calls  this  the  decisive  moment.” 
Another  Historian  "the  crisis  of  the  American  Revolution” 
John  Adams  in  his  famous  Amsterdam  letters  dates  the 
Revolution  as  commencing  in  1760.  "And  I  can  truly 
say,  that  the  people,  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
long  period,  have  been  growing  constantly  every  year, 
more,  and  more  unanimous,  and  determined  to  resist  the 
designs  of  Great  Britain.  (Let.  No.  1,  1780.”) 

The  call  for  the  meeting  brought  together  a  large  con¬ 
course  ;  by  nine  o  clock  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  the  Sanctuary  of  Freedom, 
which  was  carried. 

The  meeting  w’as  organized  by  the  choice  of  Jonathan 
Williams,  Esq. ,  as  moderator.  Samuel  Adams  oflcred  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 
"That  the  tea  should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  came,  at  all  events,  and  that  no  duty  should  be 
paid  thereon.” 

The  consignees  asked  time  for  consultation  which  was 
granted,  but  at  the  adjournment  the  next  morning  an¬ 
swered  that  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  send  back  the 
tea,  but  that  they  would  store  it  until  advices  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  England.  Before  the  people  had  time  to 
vent  their  feelings,  at  the  reply  of  the  consignees,  Sherifi* 
Greenleaf  appeared  with  an  order,  from  the  Governor, 
to  read  a  proclamation  to  the  people  there  assembled, 
the  question  was  put  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to 
read,  which  passed  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  an  order 
"forthwith  to  disperse,  and  surcease  all  farther  unlawful 
proceedings  at  their  utmost  peril.”  The  same  having 
been  read  by  the  Sheriff,  there  was  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  a  loud  and  determined  hiss. 

As  the  meeting  had  no  doubt  accomplished  their  busi- 
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ness,  the  question  was  put  whether  the  assembly  w'ould 
disperse  as  required,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative  nem  con. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
consignees  were  sworn  not  to  land  a  particle  of  the  tea. 
Captain  Ezekiel  Cheever  was  appointed  to  command  the 
watch  the  first  night,  and  a  detail  made  for  succeeding 
nights  until  the  vessels  left  the  harbor.  The  orders  to  * 
the  watch  were  "if  molested  in  the  night  the  bells  were 
to  be  tolled,  or  rung  if  anything  happened  in  the  day 
time.”  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  give  notice  to 
the  country  tow’ns  on  any  important  occasion.  The  last 
vote  passed  before  adjournment  was  viz.,  "That  it  is  the 
determination  of  this  Body  to  carry  their  votes  and  reso¬ 
lutions  into  execution,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty.” 

On  the  1st  of  Dec.  the  ship  Eleanor,  Capt.  Bruce, 
arrived  with  another  consignment  of  tea.  On  the  3d 
iust.  he  was  ordered  to  attend  the  next  day,  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  people  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  he  was 
commanded  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Jonathan  Williams, 
assembled  with. John  Hancock  and  a  great  number  of 
others,  not  to  land  any  of  the  tea,  but  to  proceed  to 
Griffin’s  wharf  and  unload  the  rest  of  the  cargo.  The 
brig  Beaver,  Capt.  Coffin,  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and 
the  captain  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  same  course. 

The  twenty  days  having  nearly  expired,  after  which 
the  collector  of  customs  might  seize  the  Dartmouth  with 
her  cargo,  Mr.  Botch,  the  consignee,  was  summoned 
before  the  committee ;  he  informed  them  it  would  ruin 
him  so  to  do,  "and  he  should  not  do  so.” 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Botch  to  return  the 
tea  as  agreed  to  by  him  in  November,  the  following 
notice  was  posted  about  town  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  December. 
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"Friends  1  Brethren!  Countrymen! 

The  perfidious  acts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render 
ineffectual  the  resolutions  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
precisely  at  2  o’clock  this  day,  at  which  time  the  bells 
will  ring.” 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Samuel 
Phillips  Savage,  of  Weston,  as  moderator.  It  was  a 
meeting  for  consultation  and  counsel,  delegations  being 
present  from  the  adjacent  towns. 

Rotch  was  summoned  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  accompany  a  committee  to  the  collector 
of  the  poi’t  to  demand  a  clearance  for  the  Dartmouth. 
The  collector  desired  to  consult  with  the  comptroller, 
and  promised  an  answer  the  next  day.  The  meeting 
therefore  adjourned  to  the  16th,  which  was  considered 
the  last  day  for  discussion. 

The  16th  of  December  opened  with  pleasant  weather ; 
upward  of  two  thousand  people  from  the  country  were 
present,  besides  people  of  Boston.  Mr.  Savage®  was 
present  as  moderator.  Mr.  Rotch  reported  that  the  col¬ 
lector  would  not  give  him  a  clearance. 

He  was  then  ordered  on  his  peril,  to  get  his  ship  ready 
for  sea  this  day,  enter  his  protest,  and  go  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  then  at  Milton,  and  demand  a  pass  for  his  ship  to 
go  by  the  Castle.  (Boston  was  the  only  port  that  had  a 
military  force  that  conld  control  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
vessels.®)  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  three  o’clock, 

®  Mr.  Savage  was  a  merchaut  of  Boston,  but  he  is  called  of  Weston. 
Died  In  Weston,  1797.  Pres,  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  War  during  the 
Rev.  (Drake’s  Biog.  Dic’y.) 

®“The  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships 
back  to  London,  and  they  sailed  up  the  Thames,  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
nation  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would  not  be  enslaved.  The 
(16) 
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P.M.,  at  which  time  Rotch  had  not  returned.  The  meet¬ 
ing  waited  patiently  for  Rotch’s  return.  The  question  to 
be  considered  was,  shall  we  abide  by  our  resolutions? 
Quincy  advised  discretion,  but  the  people  cried,  "Our 
hands  have  been  put  to  the  plough,  we  must  not  look 
back,”  and  the  people  of  the  whole  assemblage  voted 
unanimously  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 

Just  before  six  o’clock,  Rotch  returned  and  reported  to 
the  multitude  awaiting  in  the  dimly  lighted  meeting  house 
the  answer  from  the  governor :  That  for  the  honor  of  the 
laws,  and  from  duty  towards  the  king,  he  could  not  grant 
the  permit  until  the  vessel  was  regularly  cleared.  "  We 
can  do  no  more  to  save  our  country,”  said  Samuel  Adams. 
The  next  instant  a  shout  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a 
number  of  I’esolute  and  determined  men,  disguised  as 
Indians,  gave  the  "war  whoop,”  which  rang  through  the 
meeting  house,  and  which  was  answered  by  some  of  their 
confederates  in  the  galleries.  But  silence  was  com¬ 
manded,  and  a  peaceable  deportment  enjoined,  ’till  the 
dissolution  of  the  meeting.  The  Indians,  as  they  were 
called,  repaired  to  the  wharf  (then  called  Gritfin’s,  now 
Liverpool)  posted  their  guards,  boarded  the  several  ships, 
and  in  three  hours’  time,  broke  open  and  emptied  into 
the  sea  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea.  When 
the  tide  rose  it  floated  the  broken  chests  and  the  tea,  so 
that  it  extended  from  the  south  part  of  the  town  to  the 
Dorchester  Neck,  and  lodged  on  the  shores.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  the  tea  being  purloined  by  any  of  the 


inhabitants  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  unloaded  it,  and  stored  it  in  the  cel¬ 
lars,  where  it  could  not  be  used,  aud  where  it  finally  perished.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  tried  every  measure  to  send  the  ships  back,  like 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  but  not  being  able  to  pass  the  Castle, 
the  tea  was  all  thrown  into  the  sea.”  (J.  Adams  to  Dr.  Calkocn, 
of  Amsterdam,  1780.) 
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people.  When  the  work  of  the  Indians  was  accomplished 
they  quietly  dispersed. 

George  Robert  Twelves  Hewes,  who  died  about  1840, 
and  who  participated  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  in¬ 
formed  his  biographer  that  among  the  speakers  in  the 
afternoon  was  John  Hancock,  and  that  he  gave  the  opinion 
very  significantly  not  only  that  the  governor  had  abso¬ 
lutely  made  up  his  mind  to  land  the  tea,  but  as  things 
now  were,  "  the  matter  must  be  settled  before  12  o’clock 
that  night;”  and  the  last  words  of  Hancock  were,  "let 
every  man  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.” 

In  the  memoir  of  Hewes,  written  by  B.  B.  Thacher  in 
1835,  the  names  of  sixty  persons  are  given  on  the  best 
recollection  of  Hewes,  that  were  known  to  him  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  destruction  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. 

In  this  list  appears  the  name  of  William  Russell,  of 
Boston.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Soils  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  and  a  participator  in  the  stirring  scenes  preceding  . 
the  American  Revolution. 

Born  May  24,  1748,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hacker  Russell  of  Boston.  His  father  was  a  block- 
maker. 

William  Russell  was  prepared  to  enter  college,  but  it 
is  believed  he  never  entered  ;  owing  to  the  troublesome 
times  in  trade  and  business,  it  was  impossible  for  his 
family  to  incur  the  expense.  We  find  him  at  an  early 
period,  and  for  some  years,  an  usher  in  the  school  then 
tiiught  by  the  celebrated  Master  GriflSth,  of  Boston,  who 
is  believed  to  have  kept  his  school  near  the  site  of  the 
present  May  hew  School. 

He  married  in  1772  Mary  Richardson,  daughter  of 
Moses  Richardson,  of  Cambridge,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Lexington  fight. 
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William  Russell  took  an  important  part  in  the  stirring 
scenes  in  Boston,  preceding  and  during  the  revolutionary 
period.*® 

As  a  teacher,  his  love  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  was 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  that  day,  for 
we  find  in  some  of  his  manuscripts,  which  were  used  in 
school  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  books,  patriotic 
mottoes,  with  the  liberty  cap,  as  headings  to  the  pages, 
viz. : 

“Wilkes  and  Liberty.” 


Property.  Excise.  “  Liberty  to  all  Men.” 

Rights. 

“Liberty!  no  Stamps.” 


“The  Sons  of  Liberty!  may  they  shine  with  Lustre.” 

I  am  indebted  to  the  private  memoranda  of  the  late 
Col.  John*  Russell,  of  Salem,  who  was  the  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Russell,  of  Boston,  for  the  preservation  of  many  of 


Being  young  and  of  an  ardent  temperament,  he  entered  with 
;great  zeal  into  the  movements  of  the  day.  As  a  member  of  the  “Sons 
of  Liberty,”  he  was  zealous  in  sustaining  the  objects  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Edes,  of  the  “Boston  Gazette,”  was  one  of  his  personal 
friends,  and  it  is  known  that  he  contributed  articles  on  public  aflairs 
for  that  paper.  In  some  of  his  letters  written  whilst  a  prisoner  in 
England  he  addressed  him  as  Bro.  Edes.  I  find  the  following  lines 
written  by  him  whilst  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  Mill  Prison,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  among  some  letters  in  my  possession.  They  are  given  as  a 
specimen  of  the  maledictory  spirit  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

“  Great  Marrs,  with  me,  come  now,  and  view,  this  more  than  Hellish  crew. 
Great  Vulcan,  send  yonr.thunder  forth,  and  all  their  fields  bestrew. 

Rain  on  their  heads  perpetual  fire,  in  one  Eternal  fiame ; 

Let  black  destruction  be  their  doom,  dishonor  be  their  names. 

Send  mighty  bolts  to  strike  the  traitors.  North  and  Mansfield,  dead; 

And  liquid  fire  to  scald  the  Crown  from  Royal  George’s  head; 

Strike  all  their  young  posterity  with  one  Eternal  curse. 

Nor  pity  them  no  more  than  they  have  ever  pitied  us. 

Mill  Prison,  Nov.  29th,  3  P.  M.,  1781.  Will”  Russell.” 


the  incidents  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  as  told 
him  by  his  mother.  Being  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
printer  in  the  office  of  the  "Columbian  Centinel,”  gave 
him  more  method  and  exactness  in  preserving  every  fact 
connecting  his  father  therewith. 

Having  lived  during  his  apprenticeship  near  the  spot 
where  most  of  the  exciting  scenes  were  transacted,  he  was 
led  in  1835  to  embody  them  into  a  lecture  which  he  read 
befoi’e  the  Salem  Mechanic  Lyceum.  In  speaking  of  the 
"tea  party”  that  gathered  on  Griffin’s  Wharf  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  16th  of  Dec.,  1773,  he  says,  "William  Rus¬ 
sell  w'as  one  of  the  number,  who,  disguised  as  an  Indian, 
assisted  in  throwing  overboard  and  destroying  the  tea 
then  on  board  the  vessels  lying  at  Griffin’s  Wharf. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  on  Temple  street,  after 
accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  tea  on  shipboard,  he 
took  off  his  shoes  and  carefully  dusted  them  over  the  fire, 
being  careful  that  none  of  the  tea  should  remain ;  he  then 
went  to  his  closet  and  took  from  it  the  tea  canister,  and 
as  carefully  emptied  its  contents  into  the  fire,  nor  would 
he  leave  it  until  every  particle  of  tea  was  consumed. 

The  next  morning  he  took  the  canister  and  had  these 
words  painted  thereon ;  on  one  side.  Coffee  ;  on  the 
reverse.  No  Tea.  From  this  time  henceforth  this  luxury, 
as  it  was  considered  in  those  days,  was  to  be  banished, 
and  its  use  prohibited  ;  to  accomplish  which  the  "Tea 
Destroyers”  had  bound  themslves  by  a  solemn  oath. 

One  of  the  tea  destroyers  by  the  name  of  Eckley,  a 
barber,  was  informed  against  as  being  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea.  He  w'as  arrested 
and  committed  to  prison,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  supporting 
him  wdiilst  in  confinement  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner, 
and  also  providing  for  his  family. 

The  government  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  proceed 
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against  him,  after  some  time  set  him  at  liberty.  The 
person  who  gave  the  information  against  him  was  seized, 
and  dressed  in  a  Yankee  coat  of  "tar  and  feathers,”  which 
were  laid  on  his  naked  skin ;  he  was  then  seated  on  a  set 
of  trucks  and  paraded  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude, 
from  the  Liberty  Pole,  South  End,  to  the  North  Battery, 
with  labels  affixed,  one  on  his  back  and  another  on  his 
breast,  with  his  name,  which  is  now  forgotten,  in  large 
letters,  and  underneath,  the  word  "Infokmeu.”  These 
labels  were  printed  by  William  Russell  with  a  pen.*^ 

The  following  extract  from  the  log-book  of  the  ship 
Dartmouth  is  from  the  appendix  of  Memoir  of  Hews. 

"Thursday,  Dec.  2.  Cloudy  weather;  began  to  deliver 
our  goods,  and  continued  to  land  them  from  day  to  day, 
till  Saturday,  Dec.  11,  having  a  guard  of  2.5  men  every 
night. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  14.  Have  had  another  town  meeting, 
which  is  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

Thursday,  Dec.  16.  This  24  hours  rainy  weather ;  town 
meeting  this  day.  Between  6  and  7  o’clock  this  evening 
came  down  to  the  wharf  a  body  of  about  1000  people  ; — 


"Col.  Russell,  in  a  cominuuicatiou  to  the  “Boston  Transcript”  in 
1850,  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  saj's,  “Very  few  per¬ 
sons  now  know  where  to  find  Griffin’s  Wharf,  the  name  of  which 
shouid  have  been  preserved  through  all  time. 

Having  ever  felt  a  great  Interest  in  the  transactions  of  that  event- 
fui  period,  and  knowing  the  late  Major  Melville  had  preserved  a  small 
quantity  of  the  prohibited  article,  he  having  been,  in  common  with  my 
father  and  others,  engaged  in  its  destruction,  he  gratified  me  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  with  the  sight  of  a  small  parcel  of  the  veritable 
Tka,  which  he  found  in  his  clothing  on  his  arrival  home,  although  it 
was  intended  that  not  a  particle  of  it  should  be  preserved;  he  had 
it  securely  sealed  up  in  a  smaii  phial;  it  was  of  a  coarse  twist  and 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  order.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  interest¬ 
ing  reiic  is  now  in  safe  hands,  and  that  it  will  eventually,  if  not  so 
already,  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society.”  (It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  the  Cabinet  of  Harvard  University.) 
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among  them  were  a  number  dressed  and  whooping  like 
Indians.  They  came  on  board  the  ship,  and  after  wani- 
ing  myself  and  the  custom  house  officer  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  they  unlaid  the  hatches  and  went  down  the  hold, 
where  were  80  whole  and  34  half  chests  of  tea,  which  they 
hoisted  on  deck,  and  cut  the  chests  to  pieces,  and  hove 
the  tea  all  overboard,  where  it  was  damaged  and  lost.” 

Several  of  the  tea  party  were  living  in  1835,  and  from 
them  Mr.  Thacher  gathered  some  information  which  he 
has  inserted  in  his  memoirs  of  G.  R.  T.  Hewes.  He 
says  that  Peter  McIntosh  was  a  blacksmith  apprentice  at 
that  time.  He  remembers  that  some  of  the  party  came 
into  the  shop  to  disguise  their  faces  with  soot. 

Henry  Purkitt  and  Samuel  Dolbier  were  apprentices 
with  Samuel  Peck  the  cooper  on  Essex  street.  Purkitt 
relates  that  whilst  at  their  work  that  evening,  they  heard 
a  loud  whistle ;  they  left  the  shop  following  the  sound, 
which  brought  them  to  the  wharf.  Their  part  was  to 
jump  on  to  the  flats  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  vessels, 
it  being  nearly  low  tide,  and  to  break  up  with  others 
by  direction  of  the  Commander,  the  fragments  of  boxes, 
and  masses  of  tea  which  were  thrown  over  in  too  great 
haste. 

They  affected  to  issue  their  orders  from  time  to  time, 
in  an  Indian  jargon,  and  the  iutei’preter  then  to  commu¬ 
nicate  what  the  Chiefs  ordered.  The  procuring  of  keys 
and  lights,  the  raising  of  the  derrick,  trampling  the  tea 
in  the  flats,  sweeping  the  decks  at  the  close  of  the  scene, 
calling  the  mate  up  to  report  whether  everything  (except 
the  tea,  of  course)  was  left  as  they  found  it,  being  regu¬ 
lated  through  the  medium  of  the  Chiefs. 

Purkitt  and  Dolbier  went  home  early.  Peck,  who  was 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  Chiefs,  came  in  rather  softly  at  1 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  boys  noticed  some  relics  of 
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red  paint  behind  his  ears  the  next  day.  The  only  tools  the 
boys  used  were  both  made  of  a  stave  before  they  started. 

Major  Ben.  Russell  was  then  a  school  boy,  and  he  well 
remembered  seeing  his  father  and  Mr.  T.  Moore  painting 
each  other’s  faces  that  evening  with  lamp  black  and  red 
ochre,  through  the  window  of  his  wood-house. 

(The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Prince  of  Salem  informed  Col.  Rus¬ 
sell  that  he  witnessed  most  of  these  transactions,  he  being 
on  the  wharf  most  of  the  time.) 

The  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  met  the  approval 
of  the  people,  and  most  of  the  towns  endoreed  their 
doings  and  entered  their  vote  in  their  public  records. 

Ipswich,  on  the  20th  of  Dec.,  voted  "That  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  town  have  received  real  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  noble  and  spirited  exertions  of  their 
Brethren  of  Boston,  and  other  towns,  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  the  detested  tea,  lately  arrived  there  from  the 
E.  I.  Co.,  subject  to  a  duty.” 

Voted, — "That  no  tea  be  sold  in  town  whilst  this  act 
is  in  force  ;  that  if  any  one  sell  it  here  he  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy.”  (Hist,  of  Ip.) 

1773.  A  committee  was  chosen  in  the  town  of  Charles¬ 
town  to  collect  all  of  the  Tea  in  town,  paying  the  owners 
what  it  cost  them  and  to  burn  it  in  the  public  market 
place  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon.  The  same  paper  reports 
that  it  was  burnt  agreeably  to  the  vote  of  the  town. 

A  vessel  which  arrived  from  Cape  Cod  with  a  part  of 
the  cargo  of  Capt.  Boring’s  vessel,  which  wa’s  reported 
to  have  sixty  chests  of  tea  on  board,  "  was  on  the  evening 
of  her  arrival  thoroughly  searched  by  Indians,  and  no 
Tea  found  on  board.  Such  a  good  lookout  being  kept, 
what  occasion  is  there  for  Tide  waiters.  Pimps  or  In¬ 
formers.”  (Essex  Gaz.,  Jan.  4,  1774.) 
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May  10,  1774,  an  arrival  at  Boston  from  London 
brought  out  a  "  Copy  of  one  of  the  most  Cuuel,  Arbi¬ 
trary  Acts  that  ever  disgraced  the  Reign  of  a  Tyrant. 

London,  April  4.” 

The  following  is  the  much-talked-of  Boston  Port  Bill, 
which  on  Thursday  last  received  the  Royal  Assent,  and 
after  the  first  of  June  becomes  a  law. 

"An  Act  to  discontinue  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
time  as  are  therein  maintained,  the  landing  and  discharg¬ 
ing,  the  lading  or  shipping  of  Goods,  Wares  and  Mer¬ 
chandize  at  the  Town  and  ivithin  the  Harbour  of  Boston 
in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Troops  were  ordered  to  Boston  to  enforce  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  two  regiments  landed 
and  encamped  on  Boston  Common.  At  Salem  the  59th 
regiment  from  Halifax  was  stationed. 

In  the  progress  of  the  troubles  betwixt  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Russell  having  made  him¬ 
self  so  well  known  and  obnoxious  to  the  loyalists  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  from  his  small  means  to  support  his  family 
whilst  Boston  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British  ti’oops, 
he  concluded  to  leave  the  town,  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
leaving  his  fiimily  behind.  He  stood  in  such  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  his  liberty  that  he  dare  not  visit  his 
family  except  in  disguise.  During  this  time  and  up  to 
1776  he  is  believed  to  have  taught  a  school  in  Newton. 
One  of  his  children  was  born  there  in  1775.  At  the  time 
the  British  officers  suffered  families  to  leave  Boston  for 
the  country  (on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies)  his 
family  left  with  him  for  Cambridge,  carrying  with  them 
such  few  articles  of  clothing  as  were  permitted  by  the 
oflScers  of  the  British'  troops. 

May  17,  1775,  when  he  left  the  town  of  Boston,  the 
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town  committee  gave  the  annexed  certificate,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  law  against  the  entertainment  of  strangers 
without  visible  means  of  support. 

"Boston,  May  17th,  1775. 

The  Bearer,  Mr.  William  Russell  of  Boston,  and  his 
Family,  removing  out  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Charity  and  Assistance  of  our  Benevolent 
Sympathizing  Brethren,  in  the  several  Towns  in  the 
Province. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  Donations. 

(5  in  Family.)  Alex"  Hodgdon,  Clerk. 

To  the  Selectmen  and  Committees  of  Correspondence 
in  the  several  Towns  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.” 

The  departure  of  the  British  troops  from  Boston  is 
thus  noted  on  the  leaf  of  one  of  his  manuscripts. 

March  17th,  1776.  George’s  Butchers  left  the  Town 
of  Boston,  and  went  on  boai’d  the  Transports  (after  plun¬ 
dering  the  town).  The  same  day  they  sailed  below  the 
Castle. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  at  the 
present  day  whether  these  proceedings  were  not  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  lawless  mob.  To  resolve  this  question  aright 
we  must  understand  the  relations  of  the  colonists  to  the 
mother  country.  They  prided  themselves  upon  their 
loyalty  to  Britain,  and  fully  believed  that  under  the  law 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  immunities  that 
were  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ; 
rights  secured  to  them  by  "Magna  Charta,”  and  reit¬ 
erated  in  their  own  colonial  charter.  These  rights  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  and  when  they  petitioned  the  British  Parliament 
for  relief  from  some  of  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary 
measures  forced  upon  them,  through  the  advice  of  those 
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who  were  seeking  for  the  rewards  of  their  own  treachery, 
they  Avere  answered  by  still  more  arbitrary  measures 
being  enacted. 

When  the  Ministry  of  Britain  claimed  as  the  prerog¬ 
ative  of  the  king,  the  right  to  collect  impost  duties  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial  officers  appointed  by  him,  and  to  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners  of  customs  for  the  collection  of  the  same,  they  to 
be  backed  up  by  British  troops,  then  it  was  that  the 
people  of  New  England  understood  the  issue  that  was 
presented  to  them. 

Massachusetts  had  ever  enjoyed  the  right  to  regulate 
her  own  taxes  and  determine  the  salaries  of  her  officials, 
aud  as  Pitt  well  said  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

"The  Commons  of  America  represented  in  their  several 
assemblies  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  this,  their  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money. 
They  w'ould  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.” 

The  people  of  America  found  that  the  Ministry  were 
determined  to  try  the  issue,  and  to  crush  out  the  irre¬ 
pressible  love  of  liberty  that  was  growing  up  with  the 
people.  The  question  for  the  people  to  settle  was,  were 
they  to  remain  as  freemen,  or  slaves.  The  test  question 
Avas  understood  to  be  the  landing  of  a  few  hundred  chests 
of  tea,  and  the  collection  of  threepence  a  pound  duty 
thereon.  The  people,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  determined  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  used  until  the  obnoxious  law  Avas  repealed.  The  Min¬ 
istry  had  throAvn  down  the  "gage  of  battle”  in  the  shape 
of  a  few  hundred  chests  of  tea ;  the  people  of  Boston 
accepted  the  issue,  and  in  defiance  of  the  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  tea  Avas  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the  people  Avere 
ready  to  abide  the  result. 

The  prediction  of  Lord  Camden  Avas  now  about  to  be 
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fulfilled.  "It  was  now  a  revolution.”  The  people  ap¬ 
pealed  to  arras  to  raaintain  their  liberties,  and  the  spirit 
of  Magna  Charta  was  rewrought  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  after  a  seven  years’  war,  America  was 

FREE. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops, 
Mr.  Russell  returned  with  his  family  to  Boston,  where 
their  furniture  and  eflfects  had  been  left,  to  find  that  they 
had  been  plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  British  and  their 
adherents. 

1777.  During  the  year  1776  a  regiment  of  artillery 
consisting  of  ten  companies  for  the  defence  of  Boston 
was  raised,  to  be  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Crafts, 
Esq.,  as  Colonel,  Paul  Revere,  Lieut.  Col.,  and  Thomas 
Melville,  Major.  William  Russell  entered  the  service  in 
this  regiment  as  Serg.  Maj.,  and  was  afterwards  Adju¬ 
tant,  serving  in  the  campaign  to  Rhode  Island. 

(The  Orderly  Book  of  this  regiment  from  June  8, 
1777,  to  Nov.  10,  1778,  is  in  my  possession). 

1779.  In  June  of  this  year,  he  entered  on  board  the 
privateer  ship  Jason,  of  Boston,  John  Manley,  of  Marble¬ 
head,  commander,  as  captain’s  clerk,  sailing  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1779,  on  a  cruise  against  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

On  the  23d  of  June  they  chased  and  took  two  British 
privateer  brigs,  one  of  twenty,  the  other  of  twenty-two 
guns,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Boston. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  Jason  sailed  on  her  second 
cruise,  and  was  captured  by  the  British  Frigate  Surprise, 
of  twenty-eight  guns  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1779,  and  were  carried  into 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  from 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  Old  Mill  Prison,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  committed  on  the  10th  of  Dec., 
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1779,  for  Piracy,  High  Treason,  and  Rebellion  against 
his  Majesty  on  the  High  Seas,  where  he  remained  a  pris¬ 
oner  until  June  24,  1782,  a  period  of  two  years,  six 
months  and  live  days. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  imprisonment  he  taught 
school,  in  which  he  successfully  taught  the  young  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  their 
future  usefulness. 

He  was  again  under  the  necessity  of  trying  his  fortune 
at  sea,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner  and  contined  on 
board  the  Jersey  prison  ship  in  New  York  harbor. 

He  was  granted  a  parole  by  Admiral  Digby  for  the 
term  of  three  months  to  go  to  Rhode  Island.  Peace 
being  declared  before  the  expiration  of  his  parole,  he 
returned  home  to  his  family  in  Cambridge. 

His  health  was  now  daily  failing,  and  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1784,  he  departed  this  life,  aged  thirty-live  years, 
two  months,  fourteen  days.  He  died  of  consumption 
brought  upon  him  by  the  sufferings  and  privations  he  had 
passed  through  in  the  support  and  for  the  establishment 
of  American  Liberty. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE  BURIAL-GROUNDS  OF 
MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


COLLECTED  BY  PERLETT  DERBY'.  SALEM,  MASS.,  SEPT.,  1873. 


Elm  Street  Burial-ground. 

r  Abbo  t,  Benjamin,  Sr.,  died,  Boston.  Oct.  24,  1844,  aged  77. 

<  “  Marcy,  wife  of  Benjamin.  Mar.  16,  1802,  aged  32.  Erected 

C  by  Benjamin  Abbot,  of  Boston. 

Adams,  Wiluam.  May  13,  1837,  aged  25yrs.,  2  m. 

Allen,  Ambrose,  tomb.  1843. 

Anderton,  John,  lost  at  sea.  Oct.  26,  1846,  aged  25. 

Andrews,  Ruthy,  wife  of  Benjamin.  May  4,  1812,  aged  33  y.,  9  m., 

4d. 

“  Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruthy.  Dec.  23, 1803,  aged 
1  y.,  1  m.,  22  d. 

“  William,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ruthy.  Jan.  23,  1812,  aged 
1  y.,  3  m.,  15  d. 

“  John,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  L.  Sept.  6,  1814,  aged 
10  m. 

“  Eleanor.  Aug.  20,  1819,  aged  80  y.,  10  m.,  7  d. 

Appleton,  Thomas,  tomb.  1843. 

Ballard,  Elisha.  Feb.  7,  1838,  aged  28  y.,  8  m. 

“  Susan,  wife  of  Daniel.  Sept.  3,  1850,  aged  33. 

“  Samuel  H.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Susan.  Mar.  30,  1842,  aged 
10  m. 

“  Mehitable,  dau.  “  “  “  “  Aug.  31,  1843,  aged 

5  m. 

“  P.  J.,tomb.  1863. 

Barker,  Joseph,  tomb.  1804. 

Bartlett,  Mehitable,  wife  of  Thomas.  Apr.  24, 1809,  aged  44  y.,  6  d. 
“  William.  Feb.  10,  1823,  82d  y. 

“  Euzabeth,  wid.  of  William.  Oct.  11,  1824,  aged  76. 

“  William,  Jr.  June  19,  1813,  aged  31. 
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Bartlett,  John.  Feb.  6,  1839,  aged  66  y.,  4  m. 

“  Ann,  tomb.  1843. 

“  Jane,  “  1846. 

»  -  “  1849. 

“  Rebecca,  wife  of  Simeon  H.  June  21,  1860,  aged  26. 

“  Eli  V.  and  brothers,  tomb.  1863. 

“  Abner  H.  Oct.  17,  1866,  aged  19  y.,  4  m. 

C  “  George  P.  July  31, 1860,  aged  26  y.,  11  m.,  7  d. 

t  “  Nathaniel.  Jan.  4,  1863,  aged  76  y.,  6  m.,  17  d. 

Bassett,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John.  June  18,  1836,  aged  46. 

“  S.  P.,  tomb.  1842. 

“  Matthew.  Feb.  2,  1864,  aged  39  y.,  8  m. 

“  Philip  P.  M.,  son  of  Matthew.  Jan.  10,  1861,  aged  3  y., 
10  m. 

“  Samuel  H.  R.,  “  “  “  June  10,  1861,  aged  8  y., 

6  m.,  6  d. 

“  Samuel,  son  of  Matthew.  Sept.  10,  1854,  aged  1  y.,  7  m. 
Bateman,  Peter.  July  20,  1858,  aged  49  y.,  6  m.,  25  d. 

“  Peter  T.,  son  of  Peter.  Apr.  29, 1838,  aged  1  y.,  11  ra.,  22  d. 

“  Samuels.,  “  “  “  May  21,  1844,  aged  I  y.,  11  m.,  10  d. 

Bean,  William.  Nov.  14,  1829,  aged  25. 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  William.  Dec.  17, 1839,  aged  30. 

“  William,  son  of  William  and  Hannah.  July  1,  1847,  aged  18. 
Bessom,  Philip,  lost  at  sea.  Jan.,  1824,  aged  38  y.,  2  m. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip.  Nov.  12,  1860,  aged  74  y.,  8  d. 

“  Richard  Martin,  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth.  Nov.  22, 

1832,  aged  9  y.,  6  m. 

Capt.  Philip,  tomb.  1825. 

William  H.  Feb.  7,  1836,  aged  57. 

Anna,  wife  of  William  H.  Oct.  26,  1850,  aged  74. 

Sarah  A.  May  21,  1862,  aged  23. 

Emma  L.,  dau.  of  Joseph  H.  and  Hattie  L.  Feb.  8,  1866, 
aged  2  y.,  6  m. 

Bicknell,  Olive  Vincent,  wife  of  Simeon  and  dau.  of  David  and 
Esther  Morse,  of  Chateauqua,  N.  Y.  Mar.  16,  1824, 
aged  26. 

Blanchard,  Jesse.  Nov.  25,  1830,  aged  60. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Jesse.  Nov.  1,  1822,  aged  49. 

Isaac,  son  of  Jesse  and  Sarah.  Sept.  17,  1800,  aged  1  y., 
2  m.,  21  d. 

“  Hannah,  dau.  of  Jesse  and  Sarah.  June  26,  1806,  aged  3 
y.,  11  m. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  “  “  “  Aug.  25,  1811,  aged  1 

y.,  10  m.,  2  d. 
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Blanchard,  William  R.,  sou  of  Jesse  and  Sarah.  Sept.  17, 1820,  aged 
8  y.,  7  Ill.,  G  d. 

“  Sarah  B.  Aug.  29,  18G8,  aged  G2. 

Blanky,  Asa,  tomb.  182G. 

Boardman,  Thomas,  tomb.  1826. 

Bond,  John,  tomb  1848. 

Bowden,  Joshua  Orne,  tomb.  1838. 

“  Joseph.  May  16,  1859,  aged  80. 

“  Ruth,  wife  of  Joseph.  July  29,  1849,  aged  7G  y.,  10  m. 

“  Priscilla,  dau.  of  Joseph.  Apr.  20,  1854,  aged  50. 

“  Miss  Ruth.  May  26,  1857,  aged  56. 

Bowen,  Elizabeth.  Dec.  2,  1860,  aged  82  y.,  9  m.,  16  d. 

Bowler,  Mary,  dau.  of  James  -and  Elizabeth.  Feb.  28,  1806,  aged  3 
y.,  5  m.,  16  d. 

“  Ly'dia,  dau.  of  James  and  Elizabeth.  Feb.  10,  1825,  aged  28. 

“  James,  tomb.  1830. 

Bragdon,  Charles  P.,  son  of  John  T.  and  Julia  A.  Oct.  2,  1842, 
aged  5  m.,  8  d. 

“  Frederick  W.,  sou  of  “  “  “  “  “  Sept.  4,  1849, 

aged  4  y.,  8  m. 

“  William  A.,  son  of  John  T.  and  Julia  A.  Sept.  12,  1849, 
aged  2  y.,  6  ra. 

“  William  F.,  son  of  “  “  “  “  “  July  23,  1853, 

aged  2  y.,  5  m. 

Bray,  Sally.  Aug.  6,  1859,  aged  73. 

Bridge,  Elliot,  wid.  of  Joseph  of  Lexington.  Oct.  14,  1807,  aged 
70  (stone  between  Sarah  and  Sarah  B.  Blanchard), 

Briggs,  Dr.  C.,  tomb.  1841. 

Brimbleco.me,  Seaward,  eldest  son  of  Seaward  and  Alice.  Oct.  26, 
1823,  aged  85. 

“  Miriam,  wife  of  Seaward  and  dau.  of  Richard  and  Jane 
Pedrick.  Jan.  28,  1817,  aged  75  y.,  6  m. 

“  Natii.aniel,  tomb,  1850. 

Brown,  Edmund.  Aug.  10,  1823,  aged  57  y.,  8  m. 

“  Lydia,  wife  of  Edmund.  July  13,  1828,  aged  65. 

“  Jonathan,  son  of  Jonatlian  and  Elizabeth.  May  23,  1824, 
aged  12  y.,  5  m. 

“  J.  H.,  tomb.  1834. 

“  J.,  tomb.  1835. 

“  Samuel  H.,  tomb.  1843. 

“  Thomas,  tomb.  1843. 

Busier,  John,  tomb.  1838. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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